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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


lised. So early as page 3 we found it stated, 
that * the ¢aste for travelling is a gentlemanly 


Portugal Illustrated. By the Rev. W. M.| pursuit ;” and, as if the: indulgence of this 
Kinsey, B.D. Fellow of Trinity College, | taste were an affair of consequence, we have 
Oxford, &c. Royal 8vo. pp. 500. London, |a list of the passengers in the Lisbon packet, 


1828. 
Tue title-page is quaintly enough devoid of a 
publisher’s name, th , from the advertise- 
ments, we perceive that this office belongs to the 
respectable house of Treuttel, Wiirtz, and Co. ; 


videlicet — a Cornish man, a raw Welsh lad 


from Brecknockshire, and a Portuguese gen- 


tleman, besides our Rev., worthy, and very par- 
ticular writer. We are next indulged with a 
panoramic view of the Lusitanian coast, from 


no bad passport for a book into decent society. | Cape Ortegal, by Cape Villano, Cape de Tosto, 


Portugal, however, possessing at this period as 
much of public interest as Portugal can possess, 
the volume comes forth very opportunely under 
any circumstances ; and the reverend author’s 
illustrations are likely to meet with as much, 
or more, attention than their intrinsic qua- 
lities would otherwise command. 

Mr. _Kinsey visited Portugal for a few 
months* last year, landed at Lisbon, stayed 
some time in the capital, and afterwards made 
a tour, which included Cintra, Porto, Vianna, 
the Minho, Valenca, Braga, Amarante, the 

Lamego, Aveiro, Coimbra, the Mon- 
dego, Leiria, Mafra, &c..&c. Upon these 
places his original remarks are more scanty 
than might have been wished, since one note 
of a traveller’s own observation is worth pages 
of extracts from preceding writers. But Mr. 
Kinsey far too frequently quotes Link (an 
accurate Soames), and Costegan, and Murphy, 
and Colonel Jones, and Mrs. Baillie, and a cento 
of other authors ; and favours us with so small 
a spice of novelty, that his volume is in many 
parts a mere compilation. It could not be 
wanted in a tourist of 1827 to give us details 
of the Duke of Wellington’s marches and 
battles (from Southey); or of the positions 
and actions of Portuguese leaders in their 
civil contests; yet these, mixed up with a 
great deal of theological matter, form, inasmuch 
as the literary portion is concerned, the staple 
ingredients of this work. There is also an 
undue importance attached to trifles; and were 
it not for the efforts of the engravers, Messrs. 
Skelton, Cooke, and Pugin, we should be. in- 
clined. to. say very little in praise. of Portugal 
Jllustrated.. In this respect, however, there 
is much to commend. There is a fine view 
of Coimbra, as a frontispiece ; and nearly a 
score of other well-chosen and well-executed 
plates adorn the publication, exclusive of eight 
plates (each with four figures), of coloured 
costumes, pieces of national music, prints of 
coins, wood-cuts, and head- and ‘tail-pieces : the 
whole appearing to be of interest and value 
sufficient to satisfy the purchaser. 

We have alluded to the author’s propensity 
to dwell on trifles: his entire preface affords 
a warning of this, in a long excuse for em- 
pioying the epistolary form instead of dividing 

work into chapters; and, in another apo- 
logy, still more unnecessary, for putting a 
brief review of the history of Portugal in his 
second letter, and not in the Appendix! After 
stumbling on the threshold, we were not led to 
expect more than an ordinary production in the 
sequel, and our anticipation was speedily rea. 








Cape Tourinan, Cape Finisterre, Cape de 
Nave, all along the shores of Galicia,. till we 
arrive at Cape Feizerao, and soon after enter 
the Tagus, and land at Lisbon, where a 
dreadful adventure awaits the luckless roamer, 
and requires all his courage to surmount. As 
this is the first time we ever heard of the 
excessive danger of this navigation and peril 
on land, we will leave their description to Mr. 
Kinsey. 

entrance of the Tagus is extremel 
dangerous; and it requires considerable ski 
and experience to navigate a vessel with safety 
across the bar, as the tide and currents are 
very powerful. we » ’ 

** The packet-stairs (the landing-place) are so 
called, it is to be presumed, from there being no 
steps whatever to aid the tottering traveller up 
one of the steepest and most dangerous ascents 
about Lisbon.” 

This smells rather strongly of the mus nas- 
citur; and we are not inclined by it to pardon 
the blemishes in the writer’s language. To 
‘* motive the actions of many”’ is a verb-coin- 
age quite inexcusable; while, “ intimate” as 
an adjective is used, in the very next page, 
in a way perfectly unintelligible to us, where 
Mr. K. speaks of ‘‘ household furniture of the 
most intimate description.”? It is not worth 
while to point out more of these innovations 
and improprieties; but it is our critical duty 
to indicate them when they occur in a book 
from the pen of a well-educated graduate of 
Oxford, a B.D., and fellow of a college.* 

We shall not advert to the religious portions 
of the volume, in which, though tolerant, the 
author appears to make too little allowance for 
the prejudices of the people among whom he 
sojourned; some of whose. follies were only 
follies because they were of a different com- 
plexion from those to which he had himself 
been familiarised. It is’ more consonant to 
our taste to notice a few of his miscellaneous 
statements, and with these we shall conclude, 
only remarking, that, as a light and not un- 
entertaining mélange, Mr. Kinsey’s Illustra- 
tion of Portugal may, in spite of its defects as 
a powerful or original production, be dipped 
into at an idle hour with both profit and 
amusement, since it has the merit of recalling 
many agreeable and useful recollections, and 
is, at any rate, very various in its shifting 





* Even in a newspaper of any reputation, or hasty 
periodical, we dislike such offences—and have to com- 
oe of the coinage of a verb in the Times of Monday or 

uesday—to ‘* unsconce,” an entirely new word, seeming 
to mean without harm. 





TY 
scenes and diversified details. Of the Portu. 


guese national music we are told :— 

‘“‘ The general character of the Portuguese 
modinha is now scarcely any thing better than 
spurious plagiarisms from Rossini and other 
Italian masters; and in a large collection 
which we have purchased of the manufacture 
of Da Costa, Franchi, and Sehiopetta, as might 
naturally be expected, the original. character of 
the Italian source is too plainly peneapeble. It 
is asserted of Schiopetta, that he is an excellent 
player on the guitar, and can compose. verses 
with facility; but, though equal to the mental 
conception of a modinha, that he is unable to 
give existence to his own ideas-in musical cha- 
racters. His system appears to be, for he has 
a remarkably fine ear, to carry away from the 
opera a few bars out of some Italian composi- 
tion which has peculiarly affected his imagina- 
tion, as the thesis or subject of his modinha, 
which he speedily works upon his guitar into 
a regular form, adapting his poetic effusion to 
the corresponding sentiment of the harmony ; 
but he is obliged to have recourse to a more 
scientific friend to write down the notes of his 
modinha, as he plays off the air. Beantiful, 
full of pathos and sentiment, as most un- 
doubtedly his compositions must be admitted 
to be, yet there is that indescribable originality 
of character wanting to the perfection of their 
excellence, which you will find, if I mistake 
not, constituting the powerful charm of the 
two modinhas which are now sént you, and to 
which we have listened for hours and’ hours, 
again and again, insensible to every thing else 
but the enchantment of their syren effect.” 

The music is, indeed, very sweet and cha. 
racteristic; nor are the words bad, as may be 
judged even from a prose translation of one of 
them (Entretem meu pensamento). 

** Whilst. absent from thee I drag on a miserable exist- 
oe Se lovely image impressed on my mind keeps me 

ieves my melancholy is the re- 
fection on thy et Tench I hove deeply engraven on 
m 
u 
Ba ey Pa 

At other » alas! that, forgetful of me, with another 
and happier lover thou leadest a joyful life. , 

Thus, an alternate prey to — and fear, I live, with- 
out, perhaps, ever awakening in your heart one tender 
recollection of me.” 

Between Vianna and progeny “ Road.side 
chapels, with pictures n purgatory, 
mig x executed, and a box to receive 
the passenger’s alms,—‘ Pelas almas dos que 
mais exercitarao as obras de misericordia com 
os proximos,’—every where our com- 
passion ; and we frequently met with the figure 
of our Saviour, as large as.life, on a lofty cross, 
rudely sculptured, and as rudely painted, with 
the accompaniment of the sacrifical = 
ments. A farmer boasted to us at a bs 
house where our muleteers stopped to refresh 
their beasts, how nicely he had tricked a 
priest out of his gains upon a vow which he 
had performed. It that he had 
taken his cattle to shew them to some of 
Nossa Senhora, and to have them for 





the current year; but upon. the sacerdotal de. 
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mand of the usual fee, the fellow declared that 
he had done as much as he intended, and that 
payment of money formed no part of the cere- 
mony.” > ae 

A night-lodging at Ponte de Lima. 

. Ponte de Lima is the Forum Limicorum 
of the Romans, and the antiquity of its founda- 
tion is referred to a remote period even of 
Grecian history. It is only three leagues from 
Vianna, and its population cannot exceed three 
thousand persons. Here we dismissed our 
body-guard, whose attention and propriety of 
demeanour spoke well of the discipline main- 
tained in the ninth regiment by the P ese 
officers. The estalagem at Ponte de Lima 
merits ae tig notice, and before this letter 
can be brought to a close, you must hear all 
about it. Mine host ushered us through the 
large dark room, usually occupied by muleteers, 
through a filthy kitchen, and aun ap a ladder 
into a room that in English would be called a 


of the more substantial Dog of the festivity. 
In a corner sat three of the hinds, eating out 
of the same wooden bow! a savoury olio, which 
betrayed no slight suspicion of garlic; and 
overhead were suspended Lamego hams, strings 
of onions, dried parcels of herbs and pumpkins, 
bladders, poles, guns, lamps, baskets, sheep- 
skins, shoes and stockings of all ages, hues, 
and quality. The sound of the bag-pipe had 
now attracted a crowd of spectators to the doors 
of the room, and therefore we took leave to 
sound an early retreat, and ascended aloft to 
enjoy the peculiar comforts in reserve for the 
travellers. The real miseries now commenced, 
for it was quickly found that the chairs of every 
date and form, upon which one of the party 
had directed his mattress to be placed, hap- 
pened to be particularly infested with that kind 
of enemy which it was proposed to avoid in 
giving up the use of the cupboards adjoining 
as sleeping-rooms. Thus, as it generally hap- 


eockloft. This apartment was intended to serve | pens, 


as our dinner-room, and upon one side were 
three , in which it was proposed that 
we sleep, had there been but the animus 
im us so to do. There were four window- 
frames in the room, but as glass had never 
been thought of, we had no other alternative 
than that of suffering the intrusion of northern 
blasts, or of enclosing ourselves, while the light 
of day was yet bright, in utter darkness. The 
view, however, from the wooden balcony was 
pretty enough, over the river and along the 
bridge to the chapel at its further extremity, 
and a convent beautifully situated in the midst 
of its quinta, upon the side of a mountain 
which is immediately « ite the town. The 
more elevated part of the serra, of which it 


ery ten steps, is still uninjured. It hap. 
— to be our host's celebration of harvest- 

upon the evening of our arrival, and 
every room but our own was nearly filled with 
the ee 
corn. At night, a noisy party of rustics as- 
sembled in the kitehen to dance and make liba- 


soene of filth for another, the latter being 
pea amusing of the twain. The 
o 


cloak being thrown aside, wearing black gait- 
ers, and hapa b ® untanned erie 
ready on hi castanets, inviting one 
from the fair throng to off with ihn to 


the monotonous tones of a bag-pi layed 
p ac: by a Spaniard, the only oeden Fa. 

ans allowed in Portugal being natives of 
Spain, whose a altogether, was as 
rough and uncouth as the notes of his instru- 
ment were sorryandinharmonious. The scene 
was worthy the pencil of a Teniers or a Jan 
Steen. Bacalhao, rice, onions, and sardinhas, 


Incidit in Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. 
Another of the party swang comfortably in his 
Brasilian hammock. The other, for whom 
neither the boasted oil of rosemary, nor spirits 
of camphor, could procure a few untroubled 
hours, lay the livelong night watching the in- 
gress of the rats through the crevices in the 
floor, and the mice at their gambols.” 
ET 
Recollections of a Service of Three Years dur- 

ing the War of Extermination in the Repub- 
Hes of V. la and Colombia. By an 
Officer of the Colombian Navy. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1828. Hunt and Clarke. 
From the first publication of a kind similar to 
this, by Colonel Hippesley, a British officer, 
who early adventur¢d into the cause of South 
America, Wé have had ‘several works,;—alt of 
them more or less distinguished by character- 
istic observations on the revolutionary leaders, 
the people and the country, or by the interest 
of personal dangers and sufferings. The pre- 
sent work is replete with both features, very 
forcibly painted; but being anonymous, it is 
impossible to say what reliance can safely be 
reposed on the writer’s opinions ef men, or on 
his credibility, where extraordinary circum- 
stances are related. For ourselves, we can 
only say, that we are disposed to think well of 
his narrative—strange and wonderful though 
it be—where he tells us what happened to him 
as an individual; but that upon matters of'a 
more important description, we think the par- 
tisan is more apparent than the cool and im- 
partial 





observer. 

Pirates and banditti, upon a larger scale 
than is common in our times and latitudes !— 
it is not surprising to read of the bickerings 
and intrigues of rival commanders; and as for 
their murders and butcheries, we think it 
would little gratify our readers were we to 
dwell upon such horrors. We shall, therefore, 
simply quote a or two, as examples of 
this publication. e native general, Urde- 
natta, assisted by the British legion under 
Colonel English (whom the author, rather un- 
feelingly and ungenerously, after his death, 
represents as a coward), having taken Barce- 
lona, we find the following relation :— 

** During the inebriated state of the soldiery, 
fears having been entertained that the cathe- 
dral might share in the general devastation, a 
guard com of the seamen were placed 
sw ontare 0 eres ee sad be of 

I persons except. the generals, cers 
of the day, and m The day after our 





arrival, Colonel Blossett being field-officer on 





duty, I accompanied him into the building, 
that we might pass away the time in an exa. 
mination of it at leisure. We had no sooner 
entered, than we discovered General English 
very busily employed in taking down an an- 
cient painting which was fixed in an iron frame 
to one of the walls near the altar. It repre- 
sented a battle between the Moors and the 
Spaniards, just at the moment of victory de- 
claring itself in favour of the latter. Its ‘beau- 
ties were obscured by the accumulated dirt of 
ages; but the general, who was a connoisseur, 
thought that if its colour could be restored, it 
would be worth removing to England, where 
its antiquity and value might be duly appreci« 
ated. It was accordingly washed, and the 
colours appearing brilliant, and in high pre. 
servation, he resolved to ship it off, with 
others, to his agent at Margarita. The exam- 
ple having been thus set us, it will not be 
a subject for surprise that we followed it. 
As soon as the general went out, having ob- 
tained the assistance of another offiter, we 
commenced a regular examination. The altar- 
piece, portraying the Crucifixion, was placed 
in a carved frame of exquisite workmanship, 
and covered by a large piece of purple velvet, 
edged with broad gold lace. On tapping round 
it, we judged by the hollowness of the sound, 
that there was a closet behind it; and conti. 
nuing our search, we found three spring-bolts 
rather clumsily attached to the frame, upon 
the touching of which the altar-piece flew open, 
and disclosed a spacious room, filled with boxes 
of various dimensions. Colonel Blossett, who 
thought that this apparent concealment, cou- 
pled with other indications, implied the exist- 
ence of a hidden treasure, immediately jumped 
into the room with such violence, that myriads 
of spiders and an enormous cloud of dust came 
tumbling aboat-his~ears.. After shaking him- 
self, to get clear of this disagreeable annoyance, 
he assiduovisly commenced operations. Some 
of the boxes were about four feet square, others 
much larger, and the smallest were so weighty, 
that he: could not remove them unassisted. 
By our joint efforts, one of them was brought 
out and opened; the contents of which were 
golden salvers and knives, and massive goblets 
of the same metal. Another held’a large num- 
ber of crowns, similar in their general appear- 
ance to the crown‘ of England, thickly studded 
with the topaz, ruby, emerald, and other stones. 
One of these was particularly handsome, which 
Blossett caught up, and exclaiméd: * See, 
here’s a pretty thing! I will send it to my 
wife. Fine finish to a full dress, by Jove!’ 
Our companion wanted it for the same pur- 
pose; but to me, who’ had no wife to crown, 
it was of minor importance; and I left 
them to settle the point between themselves. 
We replaced ‘the boxes untit night, by which 
time, our servants having made bags out of the 
dresses of the saints, we had ‘the contents of 
five of them carried to our quarters. General 
English, when informed of our good fortune, 
camé in for his share ; and General Urdenetta 
took possession of the remainder. In a niche, 
we also found one of the most valuable relics of 
the place—at least to the monks. This was 
the body of a man of gigantic stature, curiously 
preserved in a case with a glass cover. It wore 
a loose dress of white satin, in the Roman 
form, and round its ase: — - ee oe 4 
t weight, set with emeralds and pearis, 
hich va fastened a chain of the same metal, 


and ancles were bracelets similar to the collar, 
to each of which the chain was also fixed ; and 
a crown adorned its head, whereon its name 
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was enamelled at full . This was shewn 
by the priests as the remains of St. Lawrence, 
the patron saint of the city, to whom the 
cathedral was dedicated. To him were all mi- 
racles ascribed ; and for him, and in his name, 
were all contributions levied ; and of the latter 
he had by no means a few to account for. It 
is needless to say that his appendages were 
removed ; but we carefully replaced the car- 
cass, and quitted the cathedral, which was the 
next morning ransacked by the +"; who 
forced the guards, and despoiled it of e 
thing worth taking, and among the rest, 
believe, of the patron — of the ladies. = 
might be , the natives were mu 
po bP po Bi of their cathedral. 
One old woman, at the head of about forty of 
her own sex, assailed me without mercy the 
day the troops got in, and was particularly loud 
in her complaints of the treatment of the pa- 
tron saint. ‘ Here!’ she exclaimed, ‘ they have 
stripped poor St. Lawrence, and every body 
knows that he was a good old soldier!’ ‘Very 
true,’ replied an officer standing by ; ‘ but you 
know that all soldiers are liable to Jose their 
baggage in time of war.’ This silenced the 
ancient dame, although it failed to satisfy her ; 
but a younger female, whose fine dark eyes 
shot the fiercest flashes of resentment, said, 
with the most piquant indignation: ‘ All is 
true that our padres (priests) have told us con- 
cerning the English, except that they have no 
tails!” * Do not offend them,’ rejoined the 
officer, ‘or they may take possession of St. 
Lawrence, as well as of his accoutrements.’ 
This was enough: apologies were immediately 
offered ; the ish were declared the best 
le in the 3 and they went away, re- 

j that the bones of the saint were still 
left them to adore.” 

Of the bloody scenes, we shall instance but 
two—the least offensive and.shocking to hu- 


pens: Ss re 
“ Mofo was carried without the loss of 
aman; and now followed the horrible neces- 
sity of witnessing the general massacre. This 
was the first scene of cool-blooded slaughter 
that I had ever witnessed; it was equally 
strange to many others; and a very terrific 
one it was. The Spaniards, who had behaved 
with great pusillanimity, had no sooner sur- 
rendered, than the natives, who had accom- 
panied us, began their murderous work; and 
it was continued without intermission, until 
individual of the entire 1300 was des- 
Myself and the whole of the British 
kept aloof from this spectacle as much as pos- 
sible, and did not interfere after the colours of 
the fort were struck; but it was impossible to 
avoid seeing the effects of the butchery, and 
the sight of so many mutilated creatures, some 
of whom still writhed in the agonies of death : 
their groans, the torrents of blood rushing on 
all sides, the shouts of the murderers, and their 


demon-like as they slided over the 
mangled carcasses, covered with human gore, 
together with the iercing cries for mercy 


of those who still lived, so shocked and dis- 
gusted me, that, sickened at the appalling 
scene, I left the place, and went instantly on 
board ; and I believe few of the British who 
Witnessed these horrors, any more than my- 
self, thought of eating for at least two or three 
days. I received a severe reprimand, as did 
my brother officers and the seamen, for not 
having taken an active part in the slaughter.” 

“ On the return of the division to its previous 
eneampment, we accidentally met two compa- 
nies of Spanish troops, which had been sent 
from’ the town of Curiaes, in the upper part of 








the gulf, to strengthen the garrisons of Cu- 
mana, and who, from ignorance of our situa- 
tion, fell directly across our line. Their fate 
may be easily anticipated: Urdenetta imme- 
diately ordered the work of extermination to 
commence ; but the English refused to hurt 
one of them. The natives were not so scru- 
pulous, and in a quarter of an hour not an 
individual among them breathed. Presently 
after, a captain of grenadiers, and three men 
who had lingered behind owing to illness, came 
up; and being seized by a party of Creoles, 
were carried before Urdenetta. The officer 
was born in Spain, of English parents, and 
had entered the Spanish army at a very early 
age: from his youth, not being at this time 
more than nineteen years of age, he ex- 
cited much pity and commiseration among the 
officers of the legion, who entreated Urdenetta 
to spare his life. He gave his word of honour 
that he would do so; but in the dead of the 
night he had him and his men taken from the 
quarters allotted to them, and privately but- 
chered. I saw them the next morning, about 
two hundred yards in the rear, all tied to. 
gether naked, their heads nearly severed from 
their bodies by the machetti, and several slight 
wounds inflicted upon them, as if by way of 
torture, before the finishing stroke was given.” 

It cannot be pleasant to continue such ex- 
tracts,—and we gladly leave this work to the 
amateurs in hair-breadth seapes and blood ; only 
expressing our wonder that any Briton should 
ever make common cause with such ruthless 
cut-throats. 





eanieneaaiaenaiaemmammeemel 


The Subaltern’s Log-Book; including Anec- 
dotes of well-known Military Characters. 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1828. Ridgway. 


Or this work, which seems to be a bond fide 
detail of things, and sketches of characters, of 
very little general interesty and of no use to 
any but the owner, we have of course very 
little to say. Joining the army at the age of 
sixteen, going twice to India, and serving there, 
without meeting with any event out of the 
usual routine of life, can scarcely justify the 
protrusion of two volumes upon the world. 
We will try to quote some of the best points, in 
the hope that if they do not amuse, they may 
not tire the reader. 

At Madras (says the writer,) “* the captain, 
in whose company I then was, had his portrait 
taken by a native. These artists draw every 
feature as accurately as it could be done in 
Europe; but there is always a great want of 
expression in their performances. Their like- 
nesses are not flattering, nor do they attempt 
to add to any beauty you possess, or smooth off 
any defect. On Captain Escrew seeing his 
likeness, and having no idea he was such a 
plain man as the native had drawn him, he 
remonstrated with the artist—‘ Why, 
gad hang it, Ram ee, you have drawn 
me very ugly.’ The native was much annoyed 
at this observation. ‘* What, sir!’ he indig- 
nantly replied, ‘ master got too much ugly 
face, mouth go up above master’s teeth ; master 
got too much big nose. What, sir! how I can 
draw master handsome ? master too much ugly. 
Suppose I tell lie the pencil.’ This artist was 
overheard .saying to Escrew’s portrait, when 
looking at his different pi * Ah, that is 


d—d nely fellow! Che! che! I never, so 
long I live, draw such d—d ugly face again.’ 
At the same time making grimaces illustrative 
of great disgust. ° e ® 

“ One of our captains was possessed of the} iq 
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was, however, extremely fond of appearing to 
be in the secrets of all his acquaintances: every 
thing he told you was with a request that you 
would not let it go further, which, however, 
did not operate as a preventive to his doing so, 
as the regiment generally were all nted 
with the same story. I recollect hearing of his 
much annoying Brevet-Major Lackner, com. 
mencing some observation, as he usually did, 
with a sigh, saying—‘ the world is very censo- 
rious.’ The major was quite a plain matter. 
of.fact man. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘ what have 
they been at now, Gamillus?’ ‘ Why, they 
can’t even let Mrs. Lackner alone,’ replied the 
captain. ‘ Why, White, what can they possi-< 
bly have to say of her ?’ asked the major. * O, 
now, Lackner, I see you are getting warm,” 
said the captain, ‘ I am sorry I hinted any thi 

of what I heard to you.’ ‘I insist, sir,’ 

the major, ‘on knowing what has been said of 
Mrs. Lackner, as her conduct is so irreproach. 
able, there is no opening given for any unplea- 
sant remarks. I request to know my A 
what has been said on the subject.’ ‘* Well, 
then, since you are so warm,” said our amiable 
captain, ‘ you must know, people say that Mrs. 
Lackner has a great brogue.’ e e 

“TI desired my men one —— to form 
two deep. An Irish lad immediately replied, 
‘Oh, then, your honour, we are too 
already,’ alluding to the great depth of the 
mud in the roads, which took them sometimes 
up to their hips.” 

As others of the jokes and stories boast of 
considerable antiquity, these must suffice for 
our notice of the Leg-Book. 

A A. TLIO TS 
FISHING. 

Sir H. Davy’s Salmonia, 

The North Country Angler.* 

Ir might be surmised, from the nature of our 
extracts from Sir Humphry Davy’s Salmonia 
in our last Gazette, that we were more struck. 
by his miscellaneous than by his pi 

lore. Such was our impression. on ,a, hasty 
glance at his lucubrations ; and it is.so entirely 
confirmed by a second cast, that we are ine 
clined to restrict our praise of its ‘+ judicious 
practical lessons to fishermen,” to the fisher. 
men of the south or London district. When 
the author moves into the North he makes 
very dubious work of it; and we will venture 
to say, that any Sasenagh throwing his lines 
in Scottish rivers as directed by him, would res 
turn home with a very empty creel, and con. 
siderable damage to tackle, fact is, that 
the fish in the North are in a wild and natural 
state ; their mode of life is free and predatory ; 
their senses are very acute; their habits are 
bon& fide “‘ ancient and fishlike ;”—and their 
homes and haunts are turbulent and obstre~ 
perous. A big fellow of a trout in a rushing 
stream, or ae naneing cataract, swashes abont 





with a Tail a poy = chieftain: wo be 
to the puny arts of intrusive angler who 
attempts to or control such a ¥ 


mag 
nifico! But even the smaller yi would laugh 
to scorn the modes, tricks, and 
Southern hostility ;—these inhabitants of the 
brook would, like the human herops of Ban, 
nockburn, not only refuse to yield, but ab- 
solutely send back the invader with in-jin-ite 
disgrace. ‘Scots fish, just like Scots -men, 











most. agreeable and insinuating manners; he 
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would resent the idea of having the English 
line stretched beyond the Border ;—content 
with their native element and native produce, 
no pastes, though of the finest wheaten flour, 
nor gilded temptations, nor savoury baitr, 
would seduce them into the sacrifice of their 
independence ;—no crooked policy would cheat 
them ;—and, alike, they would spurn the rod. 
Now, the trouts in the ditches, and stagnant 
waters, and pools, and cuts, and canals, 
and preserves, which generally submit to 
be called rivers, in the neighbourhood of 
London, are’ altogether of a different genus. 
First, they are pretty well accustomed to be 
caught and returned to their places, from the 
age of a few weeks till they have grown up to 
the age of some two years, when they are two 

nds avoirdupois, and fit for the frying-pan. 
Thus, being hooked, ‘played, landed, and re- 
launched, is a mere fearless pastime to them ; 
and, like young London thieves, they go on 
nibbling and plundering, and dashing at every 
thing they see, till, like the said thieves, they 
get beyond the mark, commit the last fatal 
mistake, and are fairly orimped and tucked up 
for their pains, by anglers no better than Bow- 
street runners. Secondly, they are almost 
hand-fed from their infancy upwards; and a 
fish educated on grains and bits of bullock's 
liver, is no more fera nature than a pig or a 
duck. Thirdly, they are cabined, cribbed, con- 
fined: at this end is a weir, over which there 
is no leap—and at t’other is a net-work, through 
which there is no passage. The poor devils, 
unable to escape, become quite familiar with 
the human face divine, from observing it every 
hour in parade upon their terraced banks, and 
care no more for the ugly phiz of a fisherman, 
reflected on the glassy surface of their placid 
abode, than for the stump of an alder or a wil- 
low. There can be neither exercise nor excite- 
ment in dragging such, fat fools from the 
watery element ¢and-Johnson’s definition is 
not so far wrong, seeing that glihis experience 
of angling consisted of having witnessed fishing 
of this sort; or, by way of variety, having 
seen two or three sedate gentlemen sitting’ on 
eane-bottomed chairs in a fast-moored punt, 
with their eyes intently fixed upon so many 
pieces of floating cork, till they happened to 
dive and disappear under the water, when the 
aforesaid sedate gentlemen would hastily pull 
up their lines, and, perhaps, discover some lit- 
tle dace or gudgeon struggling at the end. 
One would as svon catch red herrings, like 
Marc Antony! How different is the genuine 
fishing in the North, in Wales, and many 
parts of Ireland! | Instead of being stuck upon 
the aqueous brink, like an osier, watching 
with most exemplary Cockney patience, to 
ascertain by their movements if there are any 
fish, and whereabouts they are; the angler 
proceeds to some gallopping and impetuous 
stream, with here an eddy and there a smoother 
face, and down he goes, trying the whole for 
miles wherever there ‘is a chance of finding 
his finny prey. If they elude him in the rip- 
ple, he endeavours to seduce them from the 
deep hole or pool; if the top of the current 
fails him, his hopes are better at the bottom, 
where the broader sweep may be the haunt of 
those that dislike the more rapid gullet. At 
all events, he plies his limbs, and arms, and 
frame, and fishes on; and when his sport is 
over, returns, healthily fatigued, not with his 
two bites and one nibble, nor with his marvel- 
lous exploit of a brace and a half (measured, 
weighed, recorded, wondered at, perhaps paint- 
ed), but with his three, four, five, six, seven, 
er eight dozens,’ qr probably counting scares 





with the same prefixes.* A fisherman of this 

class would as soon eat a grilled toad as he 

soo taste a trout that had been pampered on 
ver ! 

The sport of fishing resembles the sport of 
shooting in the two parts of our island; and a 
stranger.contrast can hardly be imagined than 
is obvious in either. On the one side, there are 
manly toils, skill, ingenuity, and vigour ; on the 
other, dandy preparation, punctilios, knick- 
knacks, and lassitude.. The being who has once 
traversed the wild heath, with his fowling-piece 
over his shoulder, and his stanch dogs at his feet, 
or who has “skurred the country round,” leap- 
ing over hedge and ditch, forcing through copse 
and brake, threading valley and climbing hill, 
loading his own piece, and cheering his own 
pointers, independent of menial aid,—bagging 
and bringing home the loads of grouse, partridge, 
blackcock, hare, ptarmigan, rabbit—of which his 
steady aim and persevering labour have made 
him the proprietor,—cannot allow the name of 
sporting to the absurd and spiritless massacres 
of battu shooting, where thousands of tame 
fowls (for the pheasants are nothing else) are 
driven into alleys, for a number of persons to 
destroy with guns furnished by servants as 
quickly as they can be fired off at the promis. 
cuous crowd of fluttering birds. Of the same 
character is the preserve fishing;} and from 
both, may all true sportsmen and anglers be 
preserved, now and for ever more ! 

But, lest the Literary Gazette should be 
thought to resemble the Edinburgh and Quar- 
terly Reviews, we will now take the liberty to 
say something of the books whose titles stand 
at the head of this article. Our North-country 
friend is a wag in his way, as well as ‘Sir 
‘Humphry ; and in describing his apparatus, he 
tells us, among othér forks, screws, &vc.—*‘ I 
had a mischievous thing, to screw into my pole, 
like the point of a tuck or small sword, about 
five inches-Jong, with which I have sometimes 
punished a noisy, troublesome cur, either when 
riding or walking. This you will find a most 
excellent instrument to keep off those rascally 
poachers called game-keepers, who sometimes 
threaten to break your rod.’ 

How would a Goth, thus accoutred, be re- 
ceived in a sweet and gentle preserve, on the 
lawn in a home county? We fancy a good 
many London anglers would be fain, if they 
met him, to be off at the sharpest angle which 
their heels could make. Yet, so different in 
manners from each other, it is curious to re. 
mark, when they come to actual observation, 
how well the fishermen of the South and North 
agree upon points of natural history; though 
on others we think the Northern (where he 
dissents) is the best practical authority of the 
two. 

Treating of the varieties of trout, Salmonia, 
mentioning the samlet or par, says,—‘* Orn. 
I have seen this fish in the rivers of Wales 
and Herefordshire, and have heard it 
on what appeared to me good authority, that 
it was a mule,—the offspring of a trout and a 
salmon. Haj. This opinion, I know, has been 
supported by the fact, that it is found only in 
streams which are occasionally visited by sal- 
mon ; yet I know no direct evidence in favour 

* «* They tell us (says the North Country Angler) of 
killing a brace and a » or sometimes three brace: we 
reckon by scores, and of as large or larger trouts than 


Dove, or any river in Hampshire, &c. can afford. I have 
with the water-cricket in Conuet, at Tod Stead and 





of the opinion, and I should think it much 
more probable, if it is a mixed race, that it 
is produced by the sea trout and common trout, 
—The sea trout and river trout are, indeed, 
so like each other in character, that such a 
mixture seems exceedingly probable; but I 
know no reason why such mules should always 
continue small, except that it may be a mark 
of imperfection.—The river and sea trout seem 
capable of changing permanently their places of 
residence ; and sea trout seem often to become 
river trout. In this case they lose their silvery 
colour, and gain more spots; and in their off. 
spring these changes are more distinct. Fish, 
likewise, which are ill-fed, remain small; and 
pars are exceedingly numerous in those rivers 
where they are found, which are never separated 
from the sea by impassable falls; from which 
I think it possible that they are produced by a 
cross between sea and river trout. The va. 
rieties of the common trout are almost infinite. 
—Indeed, considering the sea trout as the 
type of the species trout, it is, I think, pro. 
bable that all the other true trouts may be 
considered as varieties, where the differences 
of food and of habits have occasioned, in a 
long course of ages, differences of shape and 
colours, transmitted to offspring in the same 
manner as in the variety of dogs, which may 
all be referred to one primitive type.” 

The opinion of the Northern is more deci- 
sive. He sa 

‘¢ Whether trouts (I mean the riyer or burn 
trouts) are all of one species, I shall not take 
upon me to determine. In many things they 
all agree, and in ym | they differ, in the same 
rivers, and even in the same pools; so that if 
the difference was owing to the water or the 
food, I could not say any thing against their 
being of one species. I believe they spawn 
promiscuously together—the dark-spotted scurf, 
and the gol tted trout ; that which has 
only a row spots down the middle line 
on its sides, and that which has also three rows 
of dark spots on each side, above that line. 
They are all of much the same shape, have the 
same number of fins, and in the same places. 
Whether the spots make any specific difference, 
let the curious naturalists decide ; I make none 
but in their size and goodness. And in my 
opinion, the so-much-esteemed char, both red 
and white, is only a meer or marsh-trout ; and 
the colour, perhaps, is owing to the sex. I 
have taken in several rivers in the North of 
England, trouts as red, as good, and as well 
tasted as any char, and have potted them and 
dissolved the bones, as those of char are when 
potted.”’* 

On the subject of migrations, we have the 
following interesting remarks in Sa/monia:— 
“ It has always appeared to me, that the two 





* «* Trouts (says this accurate observer) in a good pond 
will grow muc faster than in some rivers, because they 


do not eso much in feed: : how long they generally 
live, poh be determined den way so as by an 


their full growth, which was in some about thirty inches, 
in many much less: ‘That they continued about three 
years pretty near the same in size and goodness : two years 
after, they grew big-headed and smaller bodied, and died 
in the winter after that change. But he thought the head 
the bod decayed. So that, accord ing to this gentleman's 
|. t, 
computation, wine or ten years is term of their life. 


And yet I think may live in some rivers, and 
gow to a pai whe they have liberty to go into 
the tide-way and salt water.” 


In Salmonia it is stated— Mr. Tomkin, of P 
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—_ 
great sources of change of place of animals, 
was the providing of food for themselves, and 
resting-places and food for their young. The 
great supposed migrations of herrings from the 
poles to the temperate zone, have appeared to 
me to be only the approach of successive shoals 
from deep to shallow water, for the purpose 
of spawning. The migrations of salmon and 
trout are evidently for the purpose of depo- 
siting their ova, or of finding food after they 
have spawned. Swallows and _ bee-eaters 
decidedly pursue flies over half a continent ; 
the scolopax or snipe tribe, in like manner, 
search for worms and larve, — flying from 
those countries where either frost or dryness 
prevents them from boring, — making gene- 
rally small flights at a time, and resting on 
their travels where they find food. And a 
journey from England to Africa is no more 
for an animal that can fly, with the wind, 
one hundred miles in an hour, than a journey 
for a Londoner to his seat in a distant pro- 
vince. And the migrations of smaller fishes 
or birds always occasion the migration of 
larger ones, that prey on them. Thus, the 
seal follows the salmon, in summer, to the 
mouths of rivers; the hake follows the her- 
ring and pilchard ; hawks are seen in great 
quantities, in the month of May, coming into 
the east of Europe, after quails and landrails ; 
and locusts are followed by numerous birds, 
that, fortunately for the agriculturists, make 
them their prey.”’ 

On the same subject, but restricted to fish, 
and particularly to their spawning, the North 
Country Angler has also some curious obser- 
vations:—‘* Salmon, where there are no dams 
to stop them, as in the Tweed, and most of the 
rivers in Scotland and Ireland, will change the 
salt for the fresh water severphtimies' in the 
summer, whén they taste a fresh, as the fisher- 
men call it, that is to say, when a great flood 
and a spring-tide reach a good way into the 
sea. And as these migrations or changes are 
necessary for their health, so there are some 
reasons that in a manner force them to it. 
For when they have been too long in the sea, 
and have lain among the rocks and sea-weed, 
the sea-lice get on to them, stick so close, and 
make them so uneasy, that they will rub the 
very skin off, where the lice bite them; and 
nothing cures them of these tormentors so 
soon as the fresh water: and then again, when 
they have been about a month in the river, 
and lie under banks, roots, or stones, the fresh- 
water lice creep on to them, and force them to 
get to sea again, to be freed from them, which 
the salt water does effectually. And here I 
must observe, how this migration of these 
creatures answers the same end of Providence 
with that of woodcocks, quails, &c. and several 
kinds of fish that go round our island at their 
proper seasons, and furnish all the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants with delicious food. But the 
sea-lice are more troubl e to the salmon, 
when they grow big-bellied, at the end of 
August and beginning of September, for then 
they are heavier, and lazier, and lie more 
among the rocks, and get the more lice upon 
them; and this forces them into the fresh 
rivers upon a double account, to be eased of 
the vermin and their natural burden too. 
At this time, their skin grows thicker than in 
summer, and of a dusky copperish colour, to 
make them endure the cold of the winter 
season’ the better. At this time’ also, the 
milter is easily distinguished from the roe ; 
for now, ae of his ‘lower chop, there 
grows a my gib, from which they are 
then called the gib fish, larger or less accord. 





ing to the age and size of the salmon, in 
some above an inch long, and taper. And 
this gib, as it grows, makes for itself a socket 
or hole in the upper jaw, which nails up his 
mouth when it is shut; and besides, all the 
fore part of the head is at this time more tough 
and horny. This is one of the numberless 
works of the God of nature, by which the 
fish is armed and prepared for the work he 
has to do, when they come to proper places 
for spawning. At what particular time they 
choose their mates, and pair like most other 
creatures, none of our books of angling tell 
us; but I suppose it must be as they come 
up the rivers in shoals of three or four hun- 
dred together. And who knows, but they 
may keep to their own tribes, and match or 
choose mates among their relations? for it has 
been observed, that salmun particularly, and 
salmon-trouts, will come up the same rivers, and 
spawn in the very same places where they were 
bred ; and I am inclined to believe the same of 
some other fish, as we read of swallows, and 
other birds of passage. The lightest and strong- 
est go the farthest up the rivers, and the larger 
and heavier press up as far as they can get, if 
not to the place where they were bred, choosing 
large pools, and pretty deep gravelly streams. 
As they come up the river, they swim close to 
the bottom, and generally in the middle and 
deepest part of it, making tracks in the gravel 
and sand like sheep-tracks, by which we fishers 
know when any salmon are in the river. And 
it has been observed, that the pilots or guides, 
as fishermen call them, often come to the top of 
the water, as if to reconnoitre, if I may use a 
modern military term, and see,what coast they 
are upon. They swim very fast, and generally 
more at night than day; and rest when they 


come to convenient places,.under bushes; weeds, | gta 


banks, or stones, and then thé whole shoal run 
again: the reason, I suppose, of their swim- 
ming in the middle, and at the bottom of the 
river, is, because that part is the least disturbed 
by a flood, and there is the safest .and best 
travelling. They generally choose streams to 
spawn in, at the head of great deep pools, both 
for their own security from their mortal enemy 
the otter, and the greater preservation of the 
young fry, which we may observe in the spring, 
very near the shore of those streams where they 
were bred, waiting for a flood to carry them 
down. When the gib fish has found a stream 
that he likes, he makes a hole, as a swine 
works in the ground with his nose, his mouth 
being nailed close with the gib in its socket. 
When he has made this hole, a -yard and a 
half, or more, long, and near a yard broad, he 
goes down to his mate, under a root or stone, 
and in what manner he makes his addresses to 
her I cannot tell; but I have often seen the 
gib fish rush at his mate, as if going to bite 
her, jostling her sometimes on one side, then 
on the other, chasing her from place to place, 
as we see a cock pigeon does the hen to her 
nest, till they come to the marriage-bed he 
has been preparing for her, where they lie at 
the lower end of it, close by the side of each 
other, and pressing their bellies hard to the 
bottom, wriggle on to the top of the bed, squeez- 
ing out the spawn from both of them at the same 
time. All the roes that are smit or touched 
by the milt, which is of a viscous quality, sink 
among the little stones and gravel ;.and those 
that are not touched with.it are carried down 
the stream, and are delicious food for the many 
trouts that are watching the opportunity; then 
the she fish leaves her mate, chasing away the 
small fish, whilst the gib fish is working at the 
head of the bed, covering up the spawn with 


me mere esc aeemenmenen 
the gravel and sand, which he throws up with 
his head, making at the same time a new bed, 
and filling up the other. This he does all by 
himself, for I never saw the she fish along 
with the he, when he was making a new hole 
at the head of the other. Sometimes I have 
seen him lie still in the hole, as if resting him- 
self, and then, in an hour or two, brings up 
his mate again, and do as before. If it is rainy 
or hazy weather, they will be three or four 
nights in finishing their work ; but frost 
weather puts them in a hurry, and they will 
have done in two nights, or less, and hasten 
down to their holds, and take the first oppor- 
tunity to get to sea. In this manner salmon, 
salmon-trouts, and I believe all other trouts, 
spawn ; and other fish that spawn in ‘the 
streams use much the same, or such-like me. 
thod in making beds, and covering up their 
spawn. I have been the more particular in 
this article, because I have seen it often done, 
and in many places, both in the evenings and 
mornings, and sometimes at night, with light. 
Sometimes a salmon loses its mate before they 
have done spawning, it being struck with a 
leister, &c. ; and yet the gib fish has brought 
up another, in two or three hours’ time, to 
spawn with him. Whether there has been 
any supernumerary shes in the pool, or ‘he 
has taken by violence another’s mate, I can. 
not tell; but I have a better opinion of our 
noble salmon, than to suspect him of such 
injustice. I have sometimes known the’ gib 
fish caught at spawning time, and the she has 
got a mate; or else two other salmon have 
taken possession of their works, and finished 
them out. A salmon spawn heap will be three 
yards or more in: length, and two feet or near 
a yard broad, and looks like a-new-made 

ve” « ee | 4 
We do not rétmember to have met with so 
accurate a history of the propagation of fish 
as in this passage; and it is evidently the 
detail of an eye-witness who has often watched 
what he so well describes. 

Respecting eels, too, and their habits, he 
gives us some curious information.—“ I have 
catched them (he says) at all times of the 
year, except the middle of winter ; and even 
then, when the river has been frozen very 
hard; as I remember once at Keeper, near 
Durham, the mill-dam being broken with the 
weight of ice laying upon it, the key next to 
the hospital and gardens was left dry, almost 
to the foundation, the ice subsiding as the 
water drained from under it; and abundance 
of eels crawled out of the wall and lay torpid, 
as if dead, upon the ice: I got niany of them, 
some large ones; but neither in these, nor in 
any that I ever took, could I observe either 
milt or roe, or any vessel to contain the ova- 
ries, as may be seen in all fish that spawn. 
It is, therefore, my opinion, nay, I am posi. 
tive in it, that they are produced by genera- 
tion, and brought forth alive. * * * 

*¢ It is well known to the fishermen in most 
of our harbours, that sand eels are bred in the 
sands, from whence they hook them out, with 
crooked knives, and make excellent baits of 
them for large fish. And there is an eel called 
a burrabut or green-bone, that is a viviparous 
fish. I have often at Shields. taken these in 
a net when their bellies have been big, and 
have given them a nick with my penknife, and 
there have sprawled out one hundred or more 
into a tub of water, that I had to put my fish 
in: they were about two inches long; and very - 
lively ; and I am persuaded that the lamprey 
is bred in the same manner.” 





Sir H. Davy is sceptical on these pointe 
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Of the eel he says: “ The problem of their 
pes a bil a a spa of the 


most curious, in natural history ; and though 
it occupied the attention of Aristotle, and has 
been taken up by most distinguished naturalists 
since his time, it is still unsolved.—Phys. I 
thought there was no doubt on the subject. 
Lacepede, whose book is the only one I have 
read with attention, asserts, in most un- 
ified way, that they are viviparous.—Hal. 
is assertion, but I looked in vain 

for proofs. sg * ° 


‘* This is certain, that there are two migra- 
tions of eels,.one up and one down rivers, one 
from and the other ¢o the sea; the first in 

i and summer, the second in autumn 
or early winter. The first of very small 
eels, which are sometimes not more than two 
or two and a half inches long; the second 
of large eels, which sometimes are three or four 
feet long, and which weigh from ten to fifteen, 
unds. There is great reason 
eels found in fresh water are 
the results of the first migration: they appear 
in millions in April and May, and sometimes 
continue to rise as late even as July and the 

* 


mning of August. 
“ Mr. J. Couch (Lin. Trans. tit. xiv. p. 70) 
says the little eels, ing to his observation, 


are produced within reach of the tide, and | ternal 


climb round falls to reach fresh water from the 
sea.— Various authors have recorded the migra- 
tion of eels in a singular way, -— such as Dr. 
Plot, who, in his History of Staffordshire, says 
they pass in the night, across meadows, from 
one pond to another: and Mr. Arderon (in 
Trans. Royal Soc.) gives a distinct account of 
small eels rising up the flood-gates and posts 
the water-works of the city of Norwich; 
they.made- their way to the water above, 
the boards were smooth planed, and 
ve or six feet perpendicular. He says, when 
they first rose out of the water upon the dry 
they rested a little which seemed to 
their slime was thrown out, and suffi. 
ciently ghutinous— and then they rose up the 
dicular ascent with the same facility as 

y had been moving on a plane gurface. — 
(Trans. Abr. vol. ix. p. 311.) Thee can, I 
think, be ne doubt that they are assisted by 
their small scales, which, placed like those of 
serpents, must facilitate their progressive mo- 
tion: these scales have been microscopically 
observed by Lewenhoeck. — (Phil. Trans. 
vol. iv.) migrate from the salt water of 
different sizes, but I believe never when they 

‘ are above a foot long — and the great mass of 
them are only from two and a half to four 
inches. They feed, grow, and fatten, in fresh 
water. In small rivers they seldom become 
very large; but imlarge deep lakes they become 
as thick as a man’s arm, or even leg ; and all 
those of a considerable size attempt to return 


BS 


i 


largest size, as I said before, pass the winter 
in the deepest parts of the mud of rivers and 
and do not seem to eat much, and re- 
I believe, almost torpid. Their i 


migrated, never return to the river again, 
they must (for it cannot be su that they 
all die immediately in the sea) remain in salt 
water; and there is great probability that they 
are then confounded with the conger, which is 
found of different colours and sizes — from the 
smallest to the largest——from a few ounces 
to one hundred pounds in weight. * * 

“ Both the and common eel have 
fringes along the air-bladder, which are pro- 
bably the ovaria; and Sir E. Home thinks 
them hermaphrodite, and that the seminal 
vessels are close to the kidneys; but this cir- 
cumstance demands confirmation from new dis- 
sections, and some chemical researches upon 
the nature of the fringes and the supposed 
melt. If viviparous, and the fringes contain 
the ova, one mother must produce tens of 
thousands, the ova being remarkably small; 
and it appears more probable that they are 
oviparous, and that they deposit their ova in 
parts of the sea near deep basins, which remain 
warm in winter. This might be ascertained 
by experiment, particularly on the coasts of the 

editerranean. * * * TI hope this curious 
problem will not remain much longer un- 
solved.” 

Whether viviparous or oviparous, we have 
no doubt that eel often seeks in- 
refuge in its mother, which is an 
anomaly, unless the creature is viviparous ; 
and we have seen at one spot, in a rivulet, 
twenty miles distant from any salt water, a 
congeries of many hundreds, not much larger 
than needles, which seemed to prove that this 
numerous family had been bred at that par- 
ticular , and was net an immigration from 
the sea. With to the author of Sal. 
monia thinking Dr. Plot ‘ singular” for say- 
ing that_eels cross Scie gtr hg et ene 
we certainly cannot vouch for the Oxfordshire 
historian to the full extent; but we can de- 
clare that we have seen eels in the day-time, 
at the distance of several yards from the water, 
twining their way rough the moist grass of a 
meadow :—and another curious fact—we once 
witnessed an eel, of about fifteen or eighteen 
inches long, feeding upon a green weed, near 
the surface of the water, which it continually 
rose to crop, and bit off parts exactly like a 
terrestrial animal. 

We could dilate in this Review, but, alas! 
we have but one sheet per week, and very lit. 
tle fishing per year. For farther information, 
therefore, we must refer to Salmonia for much 
entertaining matter relative to the gillaroo or 
gizzard trout (page 60),—to hook-making, a 
little fanciful (p. 142),—to mermaids, over- 
turning that fancy (p. 246),—to zoology, re- 
commending some very beneficial naturalisa- 
tions of excellent fish to the Zoological Society 
(p. 258),—to the eauses of colour in water 
(263),—and to many other interesting topics. 
For crimping com amore, and for preserving 
fish fresh, the same volume may be consulted 
at pages 98 and 251: but for real pot-wallop- 
ing, frying, and Ude-frying, the North-country 
epicure is the oracle—see p. 74, and through. 
out. Tout pour la tripe—tout pour la tripe. 





is not certainly known in any given time, but 
quantity of their food : 
do not become of the 

t, in one or even 





Three Lectures on the Transmission of the 
Precious Metals from Country to Country, 
and the Mercantile Theory of Wealth ; de- 
livered before the University of Oxford, in 
June 1827. N. W. Senior, Professor of 


Political Economy. 8vo. pp. 96. London, 
1828. Murray. 
Our readers are aware, or ought to be, that, 
owing to the munificence of a private in- 
dividual (Mr. Drummond), a professorship of 





political economy has lately been establi 

at Oxford. A similar professorship has been 
since instituted in the sister University, either 
from a conviction rae qe nature of 
the science, or from a spirit of emula- 
tion: and thus this newly created science, 
concerning which opinions and interests are se 
much and variously divided, will be subjected to 
the unimpassioned scrutiny of the cap and 
gown—a process by which we may hope it will 
be both improved and extended. 

Mr. Senior’s lectures are the first fruits of 
the Oxford professorship. The first of them, 
which was published by itself in 1827, is 
merely introductory. Of the three now before 
us, one relates to the transmission of 
from country to country, and the others treat 
of the famous doctrine which has been called the 
Mercantile Theory. We should be glad, if 
our space permitted, to direct the reader’s 
attention to several passages in the first lecture, 
which are written with great spirit and clear. 
ness ;—indeed, the whole lecture appears emi. 
nently adapted, in our judgment, to excite an 
interest in the subject, and to allure the 
hearer, by a moderate use of example and illus. 
tration, to venture upon the more speculative 
parts of the science. But the next lecture 
is more immediately interesting, as it treats 
of a matter still depending before parliament, 
in the shape of a bill for preventing the 
circulation of Scotch notes in England, and 
more remotely involves the much-contested 
question of Free Trade: “* a question,” says 
Mr. Senior, ‘* which is, next to the Refor- 
mation, next to the question of free religion, 
the most momentous that has ever been sub- 
jected to human decision.” If we may judge 
of the moment of an inquiry by the clamour 
which ia snade,.in .discussing jit; by the 
abuse which is showered upon the heads of 
the reformers in trade, and the contempt by 
which that abuse is repaid, it would seem that 
Mr. Senior has not exaggerated the import- 
ance of this great point. 

It is well known to all who have read a 
morning newspaper during the last two ses- 
sions of parliament, that the grand object of 
dispute between the advocates of paper and 
those of gold, is the effect of paper issues upon 
the exchanges: the advocates of gold main- 
taining that paper has an irresistible tendency 
to expel the precious metals from circulation, 
and to drive them to foreign countries, from 
which, they add, the metals cannot be re-im- 
ported, or, at all events, be re-imported in time, 
whenever a commercial panic may produce a 
run. upon the issuers of paper for gold. Whether 
such reasoners do not mistake the effects of a 
bad system of banking for an inherent defect 
in the paper currency; whether the value of 
paper, like that of other commodities, do not 
depend entirely on its relative quantity ; whe- 
ther its quantity be not susceptible of proper 
limitation by the power of exchanging it for 
gold, and the. exportation of that gold whilst 
the exchanges remain below par; and whether 
it would be necessary under a well-regulated 
paper system to import any gold at all for the 
Pp of currency ;—are all questions of vast 
interest, which we have not mentioned “— 

urpose of discussion, but that we may extract a 
te in which the principles that regulate 
the transmission of gold from country to country 
are developed with clearness and facility. Be- 
fore: we can decide as to the possibility of im- 
perting gold in large quantities and in short 
spaces of time, it is evident that we must ac- 
quaint ourselves with these principles. In the 
following passage Mr. Senior supposes that we 
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have a metallic currency, and that, owing to 4 
sudden increase in the importation of French 
goods, we remit five millions of our currency 
to France. ‘* It must be admitted,” he says, 
“ that the efflux of so large a sumt from Eng- 
land, and its influx into France, must sink all 
English prices, and occasion a general rise of 
prices in France. Indeed, if it did not, the 
transaction would be one of pure benefit to 
England, and of pure loss to France. As 
money is not a source of gratification, but a 
mere instrument of commerce, if our prices 
were not affected by parting with a portion of 
our money, we should be insensible of our 
loss; or rather we should have sustained no 
loss whatever, and have gained the five mil- 
lions’ worth of French commodities without 
any real sacrificé, while France would have 
parted with those commodities, and received no 
sensible equivalent. ’ - 2 
~ “ The consequences would be an immediate 
and universal increase of imports, and diminu- 
tion of exports, in France,—and an immediate 
and universal increase of exports, and diminu- 
tion of imports, in England. e commerce 
which any country carries on with its neigh- 
bours must dépend on the prices of their re- 
spective exportable commodities. When com- 
modities of thé same quality, or which may be 
substitutes for one another, can be imported 
from different quarters, a slight variation of 
price will decide which shall be preferred. If 
inten of the same quality can be imported into 
South America indifferently from Germany 
and from France, and the cost of transport 
from each country is the same, while the price 
per yard is also the same, South America will 
probably import indifferently from each coun- 
try; but if the influx of money should raise 
the price of linen of a given quality from two 
shillings to two shillings and a farthing per 
in France, while i¢eitiained at two shil- 
in Gerniany; South America would in- 
stantly desert the French market, and confine 
her linen trade to Germany. With every com- 
mercial rival with whom francs was formerly 
on a par, she would now be at a disadvantage, 
and many would now meet her in markets 
from which she had formerly excluded them. 
The same consequences, though to a less ex- 
tent, would follow even in the cases in which 
France had exclusive powers of production, 
Every commodity has among its purchasers 
some whose desire for it, or at least for that 
variable quantity of it which they consume, 
induces them to spend on it a given portion of 
their income, and no more. On the slightest 
tise of price they either discontinue or diminish 
their consumption. A very slight rise in the 
price of claret would occasion some to drink 
less, and others to drink none. Precisely the 
same causes which would diminish the exports 
of France, would increase her imports. How- 
ever earnestly a nation may endeavour to se- 
cure to its own productive classes the monopoly 
in what they respectively produce, it cannot 
Teally protect them against foreign competition 
‘by any measure’ short of the prohibition of all 
foreign commerce. The consumer cannot be 
forced to buy the dearer or inferior home-made 
article. If he is prohibited from importing 
precisely what he wants, he may still make 
his purchase abroad. The increased price in 
France of all home commodities would, of 
course, stimulate the consumption of forei 
ones. The bills on France in other countries 
would increase, those on other countries in 
France would diminish, and the exchange would 
oan e France jout the commercial 
id. It-is impossible that," under -such cir- 








cumstances, she could retain for a month the 
five millions which I have supposed to have 
been paid to her. They would flow from her 
in every direction. @ « “ 

“ Tt is obvious that all this time precisely an 
opposite process would be going on in England. 

e general fall im English prices would give 
a preference to our goods in every market of 
which they had m an equal participation 
before : it would admjt. them to many others 
from which they were previously excluded. It 
would exclude from the English market many 
foreign commodities which could now be ob- 
tained more cheaply at home. While the 
bills in England on foreign countries were in- 
creasing, the foreign bills on England would 
diminish, the exchange would be in our favour 
with the whole world, and the five millions 
would come back as rapidly as they went out. 
To suppose that the leyel of the precious me- 
tals in the commercial world can be per- 
manently disturbed by taking money from one 
eountry to another, is as absurd as to suppose 
that the level of a pond can be altered by tak- 
ing a bucket-full from one place, and pouring 
it in at another. The water instantly rushes 
to the place from which the bucket-full has 
been drawn, just as it rushes from the place 
into which it has been poured. Every country 
to which France exported any of the money 
she received from England, would to that ex- 
tent have more money than her habitual state 
of prices could allow. It would flow from her 
either directly to England, or to those coun- 
tries which were in want of money in con- 
sequence of haying previously exported it to 
England. It appears, therefore, that even in 
the extravagant case which I have supposed, of 
an export of five millions in money, the loss, if 
it can be called one, would be immediately re- 
paired. The only inconyenience that we should 
suffer from the refusal of France to take our 
cottons and our hardware in return for her 
silks, wauld be, that instead of the direct ex- 
change of English for French commodities, we 
should give to France money; France would 
export that money to Germany, Holland, and 
Russia; and Germany, Holland, and Russia, 
would return us that money in exchange for 
our manufactures; that our trade would, in 
short, be circuitous, instead of direct. For the 
sake of illustration I have supposed a sudden 
and great transmission of money: effects the 
same in kind, though less in degree, would of 
course follow a more gradual one. If a balance 
of only 100,000 sovereigns a year were sent 
to France, similar consequences, though less 
palpable, would follow either immediately, or 
as soon as the annual efflux of money from the 
one country to the other amounted to a suf- 
ficient sum to affect the prices of either 
country, or of both. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the exchange between two countries 
can never long deviate from its commercial 

” 


This passage contains the whole theory of 
the transmission of gold from country to coun- 
try ; and, when properly applied, will be found 
to throw considerable light on the question of 
a@ paper currency. 

In an essay like the present, which consists 
of a string of concatenated propositions, it is 
difficult to make extracts without deing in- 
justice to the work, beeause by detaching a 
passage from the context, we at once deprive 
it of the support which it derives from what 
preceded, and suppress the important con- 
sequences to which it may lead. The follow- 
ing extract, however, may be made with com- 
parative impunity. The question asked is 


———— 
this’: Why, if the mercantile theory be so 
mischievous as it is to be, has so great 
a reluctance been shewn in ‘departing from the 
means by which it was carried into effect ? 

“ The answer is, that though restrictions 
and prohibitions of importation, and bounties 
on exportation, always occasion public loss, 
they produce, or are supposed to produce, 
individual gain. And the derance in 
amount of the loss over the gain is more than 
compensated so far as either acts on public 
opinion by the concentration of the gain and 
the diffusion of the loss. A restriction or pro- 
hibition of the importation of any foreign 
commodity occasions a loss to those persons 
who wi have produced the English com- 
modity with which the excluded foreign com- 
modity would have been purchased ; but these 
are unascertained persons. No man feels that 
he is one of the persons liarly entitled to 
complain. It occasions a loss to all those 
who are forced to purchase the dearer or the 
inferior English commodity. But though the 
sum of these inconveniences is most oppressive, 
the evil in each particular instance is generally 
trifling. On the other hand, the producer of 
the English commodity, for which the foreign 
one might be a substitute, is an ascertained 
person, fully estimating, and generally over- 
estimating, the loss to which the admission of 
a rival would subject him, and if possible ex. 
agperating his own terrors in his expression of 
them. Nothing but inquiry into the details 
of our commercial law will convince’ those 
among my hearers to whom the subject is not 
familiar, how trifling may be the individual 
gain that is offered and admitted as an effec. 
tual counterpoise to a public loss. We submit 
to a loss exceeding probably a million’ sterling 
every year, occasioned by the restriction ‘on the 
importation of Baltic tiinber, amd volantarily 
inoculate our houses with dry rot, lest saw- 
mills in Can@da, and ships-in the North Ame. 
rican tiitber-trade, the te value of 
which does not athount to a million sterling, 
should become less productive to their owners. 
We prohibit sugar retined in the colonies, and 
consequently import it in a state more bulky 
arid more perishable, lest the profits of a few 
sugar-refiners should be lessened. Other selfish. 
ness may be as. intense, but none is so unblush. 
ing, because none is so tolerated as that of a 
monopolist claiming a vested interest in a pub- 
lic injury. The subject is still farther obscured 
by that powerful instrument of confusion, na- 
tional jealousy. Free trade is not only to de- 
prive us of our money, it is also to carry it to 
our neighbours ; it is to do worse than impover- 
ish ourselves, it is to enrich them. The trade 
with a country is likely to be advantageous in 
proportion. to its extent, productiveness, and 
proximity. The trade between Middlesex and 
Kent is more advan us to both parties 
than that between Middlesex and Caithness. 
But those very circumstances are the causes of 
national jealousy. The trade between Great 
Britain and France would be the most be- 
neficial that either country could carry on: 
they are countries of great extent and powers 
of production ; their respective wants and sup- 
plies are happily adapted to each other; and 
the short sea which, for commercial purposes, 
rather unites than separates them, reduces the 
expense of carriage almost to nothing. The 
wines of the Garonne would naturally be 
cheaper in London than in Paris. The mineral 
treasures of Wales and Cornwall would find 
their way as easily to the Loire as to the 
Thames. For these very reasons each nation 





has always exercised her perverse ingenuity to 
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excl the: commodities. of -her. neighbour. 
Sed eo' wall have they succeeded, that the im- 
ports of Great Britain from France, instead of 
forming, as they naturally would do, a third or. 
fourth of all our imports, do not exceed a 
fiftieth. ‘The mercantile system seems to have 
proclaimed, and national jealousy to have re- 
echoed— 


Terras, si tamen impie 
Non tangenda rates transflfunt vada. 


Another most efficient fallacy.eonsists in a use 
of the word ‘ independent.’ To be independ- 
ent of foreign supply, in consequence of the 
abundance of our own, is unquestionably a 
benefit. If we could give to our soil and 
climate the productive powers of the richest 
plains in Mexico, and instead of eight or ten, 
obtain a return of ninety or one hundred, for 
every grain of wheat committed to the earth, 
we should be independent of foreign grain ; 
but the benefit would consist not in the in- 
dependence, but in the abundance. The in- 
ence of the mercantile system is ac- 
companied not by abundance, but by privation ; 
it arises not from the extent, but from the mis- 
t of our resources; not from our 

riches, but from our self-inflicted poverty. It 
is the independence of Swift, who deprived 
, during the last years of his sanity, of 

the power of reading, by an obstinate resolu- 
tion never to use pw It. is the independ- 
ence of my supposed. trader in blacking his 
own shoes. It is to be independent of the foot- 
path, by walking in the kennel. Independence 
of our neighbours has, however, sometimes been 
recommended, not as a means of wealth, but of 
security. This view of the subject. is not 
within the scope of political economy. If F 
might venture to travel somewhat beyond my 
sphere, I should reply, that it seems forgotten 
that dependence as. must, 
be mutual; that.wé canfiot be habitually de- 
pendent on another for a large portion 
of our annual supplies, without that nation’s 
being equally dependent upon us. That if 
such a aa dence should increase the 
inconveniences of war to the one, it would 
equally increase them to the other. That if 
the supposed intercourse were one in which 
England received raw produce in return for 
her manufactures, or even her gold, (and such 
are the cases in which this argument is chiefly 
used,) such an intercourse would bind to her 
the foreign country in question by the strongest 
of all possible ties, the immediate interest of 
the owners of the soil, the most powerful class 
in every community, and the only class pos. 
sessing power in a poor country. I should 
illustrate the ent by our relations with 
the Baltic states. I should observe, that our 
dependence on them for the principal materials 
of our navy,—a dependence carrying a peculiar 
appearance of insecurity,—never seemed to di- 
minish our strength during war, while the 
dependence on England of the Russian land- 
holders for their rents, made peace with us 
absolutely essential to them ; and actually en- 
forced it by means of the unpunished murder 
of one sovereign, and unresisted menaces to 
another. And I should infer from all this, 
that an attempt at commercial independence 
must infinitely increase the chances of a war 
to a nation, by diminishing the motives in 
other nations to remain at peace with her, and, 
by impoverishing her, must make her less able 
to support the wars to which it inevitably 
leads. To the mercantile system, besides its 
own peculiar follies, we may in general attri- 

















——— 
bute the greatest of all’ human follies—the 
existence of war between’ civilised nations.” 

These are sufficient specimens of Mr. Se- 
nior’s style of writing. and exposition. We 
have already quoted the passage in which he 
has stated that the question of free trade is, 
next to the question of free religion, the most 
momentous that has ever been submitted to 
human decision. That sentence is followed by 
these observations : 

‘“¢ If the unhappy prejudices that now exist 
on this subject should continue, and if the ex- 
tension of representative governments should 
increase the power of public opinion over the 
policy of nations, I fear that commerce may 
not long be enabled to retain even that degree 
of freedom which she now enjoys. Much, per- 
haps every thing, depends on the example to 
be set by this country. I have perfect reliance 
on the knowledge and intentions of our 
present ministers ; but Very little on the know- 
4 by the country at large.” 

n this place there is either a mistatement, 
or Mr. S. has propounded what amounts to a 
condemnation of representative governments ; 
until—Heaven help us !—until the community 
shall have attained to the same degree of 
economical knowledge as the Oxford professor. 
We do not mean to fasten a proposition so 
untenable as this upon the author of these 
lectures; the words, however, are not only 
capable of such a meaning, but require, as we 
think, a little twisting to be forced into any 
better interpretation. A people, be their trade 
free as the air, may yet, without a representa- 
tive constitution, be misgoverned to the con- 
tent ofa Turkish sultan: buf can they ever 
be brought to acquiesce in — commercial 
principles, unless undér the enlightening in- 
uence of such a constitation? And without 
their acquiescence, of what use are the “ good 
intentions of a ministry”? Mr. Senior wrote 
@ year ago; a.year ago he-<xpressed the fullest 
confidence in ‘* our enlightened ministers.” 
Does that confidence survive the death of one, 
and the retirement of others, of those en. 
lightened persons ; or is he not convinced that, 
in affairs of this moment, the minister must 
rely on the people as his only efficient auxi- 
liaries in any project of useful reformation ? 





Salathiel: a Story of the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. Colburn. 
{Second notice. ] 
Tuts extraordinary story, the production of a 
man of great genius,* cannot be classed with any 
of the works of imagination which have been 
put forth in these times so fertile in romance : 
and as our first notice of it appeared after the 
perusal of an early copy, a short while previous 
to publication, we feel ourselves called upon 
to complete our review, now that Salathiel 
has been sometime published. It is perfectly 
original in the general conception, as well 
as in its splendid and powerful eloquence. 
The most striking peculiarity is the com- 
bination of lofty thought, expressed in a style 
which, for its richness, copiousness, and vigour, 
is almost unrivalled. Indeed a strain so ex- 
alted could not be judiciously used, if the 
subject were not far above those which are 
usually selected for works of fiction. But 
where the story is that of a being supposed 
to be under the immediate and constant in- 
fliction of the Divine wrath, driven through 





* The author is understood to be the Rev. G. Croly. 
Indeed, not merely the eloquence, but the profound and 








g display ese volumes afford in- 
ternal evidence that they proceed from the author of the 


New Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 








‘some of the most wonderful scenes and situa- 


tions which the world has produced, the 
stately and sustained diction of these volumes 
corresponds with the dignity of the theme. 

The brief introduction develops the scheme 
on which the story is constructed. 

“* There has appeared from time to time in 
Europe, during the last thousand years, a 
mysterious individual, a sojourner in all lands, 
yet a citizen of none; professing the pro- 
foundest secrets of opulence, yet generally 
living in a state of poverty; astonishing every 
one by the vigour of his recollections, and the 
evidence of his close and living intercourse 
with the eminent characters and events of 
every age, yet connected with none—without 
lineage, or possession, or pursuit on earth— 
a wanderer and unhappy. A number of his- 
tories have been invented for him; some 
purely fictitious, others founded on ill-under- 
stood records. Germany, the land of mysti- 
cism, where men labour to think all facts 
imaginary, and turn all imaginations into 
facts, has toiled most in this idle perversion 
of truth. Yet those narratives have been 
in general but a few pages, feebly founded 
on the single, fatal sentence of his punish. 
ment for an indignity offered to the Great 
Author of the Christian faith. That exile 
lives ; that most afflicted of the people of afflic- 
tion yet walks this earth, bearing the sorrows 
of eighteen centuries on his brow,—withering 
in soul with remorse for the guilt of an hour 
of madness. He has long borne the scoff in 
silence ; he has heard his princely rank de- 
graded to that of a menial, and heard without 
a murmur; he has heard his unhappy offence 
charged to deliberate malice and cruelty, when 
it was but the misfortune of a zeal blinded and 
inflamed by the prejudices of his nation ; and 
he has bowed to the calumny as a portion of 
his punishment. » pipe time for his forbear- 
ance is no more. eels himself at last wear- 
ing away; and feels, avith’a sensation like that 
of returning to the common fates of mankind, 
a desire to stand clear with his fellow-men. 
In their presence he will never move again. 
To their justice, or their mercy, he will never 
again appeal. The wound of his soul rests, 
never again to be disclosed, until that day 
when all things shall be summoned and be 
known. In his final retreat he has collected 
these memorials. He has concealed nothing, 
he has dissembled nothing ; the picture of his 
hopes and fears, his weaknesses and his sor- 
rows, is stamped here with sacred sincerity.” 

After this explanation, Salathiel, the Wan- 
dering Jew, proceeds with his story from the 
moment when the memorable curse was pro- 
nounced upon him, ‘‘ Tarry thou till I come.” 

The horrors of this infliction, and the inex- 
plicable conviction of his crime, are mest power- 
fully depicted. Then come the more open and 
awful visitations of the earthquake and dark- 
ness which attended the crucifixion. Salathiel, 
attempting to fly with his wife and child in 
the hour of terror, is overpowered in the whirl- 
wind of dust and ashes; and the story thus 
proceeds : 

** When I recovered my senses, all was so 
much changed round me, that I could scarcely 
be persuaded that either the past or the present 
was not a dream. I had no consciousness of 
any interval between them, more than that of 
having closed my eyes at one instant, to open 
them at the next. Yet the curtains of a tent 
waved round me in a breeze fragrant with the 
breath of roses and the balsam-tree. Beyond 
the ‘gardens and meadows, from which those 
odours sprang, a river shone, like a path of 
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lapis lazuli, in the . calm of the 
western sun. ‘Tents were pi from which 
I heard the sounds of pastoral instruments ; 
camels were drinking and grazing along the 
river side; and turbaned men and maidens 
were ranging over the fields, or sitting on the 
banks to enjoy the cool of the delicious even- 
ing. While I tried to collect my senses, and 
discover whether this was more than one of 
those sports of a wayward fancy which tanta- 
lise the bed of the sick mind, I heard a low 
hymn, and listened to the sounds with breath- 
less anxiety. The voice I knew at once—it 
was Miriam’s. But in the disorder of my brain, 
and the strange circumstances which had filled 
the late days, in that total feebleness too in 
which I could not move a limb or utter a word, 
a persuasion seized me that I was already be- 
yond the final boundary of mortals. All before 
me was like that paradise from which the crime 
of our great forefather bad driven man into 
banishment.” 

The rich and glorious landscape thus ex- 
quisitely placed before us, is the country of 
Samaria, whither Salathiel had been borne by 
his kinsmen, who had fled in those hours of 
terror from the holy city. 

But we cannot attempt to trace the progress 
of this wild and wonderful tale, which from its 
manner defies all compression. We can only 
extract, almost at random, the following pass- 
ages. The first shews us Salathiel unexpect- 
edly dragged before Florus, the Roman gover- 
nor of Judea,—a picture remarkable not only 
for the brilliancy and power of its colouring, 
but for its perfect accuracy. 

‘“* By extraordinary speed, I reached the 
gates just as the trumpet was sounding for 
their close. My attendant went forth to obtain 
information; and I was left pacing my chamber 
in feverish suspense. I did not suffer it long. 
The doot opened, and a , of Soldiers or- 
dered me to follow them. Reésistanée was use- 
less. They led me to the palace. There I was 
delivered from guard to guard, through a long 
succession of apartments, until we reached the 
door of a banqueting-room. The festivity 
within was high; and if I could have then 
sympathised with singing and laughter, I might 
have had full indulgence during the immeasur- 
able hour that I lingered out, a broken wretch, 
exhausted by desperate effort, sick at heart, 
and of course not unanxious for the result of 
an interview with the Roman procurator ; a 
man whose name was equivalent to vice, ex- 
tortion, and love of blood, throughout Judea. 
At length the feast was at an end. I was sum- 
moned, and for the first time saw Gessius 
Florus, a little bloated figure, with a counte- 
nance that to the casual observer was the 
model of gross good-nature, a twinkling eye, 
and a lip oi the perpetual laugh. His bald 
forehead wore a wreath of flowers, and his 
tunic and the couch on which he lay breathed 
perfume. The table before him was a long 
vista of sculptured cups, and golden vases and 
candelabra. ‘ I am sorry to have detained 
you so long,’ said he; ‘ but this was the em- 
peror’s birth-day, and, as good subjects, we 
have kept it accordingly.’ During this speech, 
he was engaged in contemplating the wine- 
bubbles as they sparkled above the brim of a 
ree amethystine goblet. A pale and delicate 
Italian boy, sumptuously dressed, the only one 
of the guests who remained, perceiving that I 
was fatigued, filled a cup, and presented it. 
* Right, Septimius,’ said the debauchee, ‘make 
pert ge orgs the emperor’s health.’ The 
you wed gracefully before me, and again 
offered the cup; but the time was not for in. 





dulgence, and I laid it on the table. ‘ Here’s 
long life and glory to Nero Claudius Cesar, 
our pious, merciful, and invincible emperor,’ 
cried Florus; and only when he had drunk to 
the bottom of the goblet, found leisure to look 
upon his prisoner. He either felt or affected 
surprise, and turning to his young companion, 
said, ‘ By Hercules, boy, what grand fellows 
those Jews make! The helmet is nothing to 


the turban, after all. What magnificence of 


beard! no Italian chin has the vigour to grow 
any thing so superb; then the neck, like the 
bull of Milo; and those blazing eyes! If I 
had but a legion of such spearsmen’—I 
impatient, and said, ‘ I stand here, procurator, 
in your bonds. I demand why? I have 
business that requires my instant attention ; 
and I desire to be gone.’ * Now, have I treated 
you so inhospitably,’ said he, laughing, ‘ that 
you expect I shall finish by shutting my doors 
upon you at this time of night?’ He glanced 
upon his tablets, and read my name. ‘ Ay,’ 
said he, ‘ and after I have been so long wish- 
ing for the honour of your company. Jew, 
take your wine, and sit down upon that couch, 
and tell me what brought you to Cesarea.’ 
I told him briefly the circumstances. He roared 
with laughter, desired me to repeat them, and 
swore that ‘by all the gods, it was the very 
best piece of pleasantry he had heard since he 
set foot in Judea.’ I stood up in irrepressible 
indignation. ‘ What!’ said he, ‘ will you go 
without hearing my story in return ?’ He filled 
his goblet again to the brim, buried his — 
visage in a vase of roses, and having i 

the fragrance, and chosen an easy posture, 
said, coldly, *‘ Jew, you have told me a most exe 
cellent story ; and it is only fair that I should 
tell you one in return ; not half so amusing, I 
admit, but to the full as true. Jew, you are a 
traitor !’ I started back. ‘ Jew,’ said he, F 
must in.common ciyilicy, bear me out. e 
truth is, that your visit,has been so often an- 
ticipated and so long delayed, that I cannot 
bear to part with you yet. You are an apos- 
tate ; you encourage those Christian dogs. 
Why does the man stare ?—you are in com- 
munication with rebels; and I might have 


had the honour of meeting you in the field, | lan 


if you had not been in my hands in Cesarea.’ 
He pronounced those words of death in the 
most tranquil tone; not a@.muscle moved: the 
cup which he held brimful in his hand never 
overflowed.” 

We are sorry we cannot conclude this scene: 
and must finish with the following vivid por- 
trait of Nero at Rome. 

‘* A few steps onward, and I stood in the 
presence of the most formidable being on earth. 
Yet, whatever might have been the natural 
agitation of the time, I could scarcely restrain 
a smile at the first sight of Nero. I saw a 
pale, under-sized, light-haired young man sit- 
ting before a table with a lyre on it, a few copies 
of verses and drawings, and a parrot’s cage, to 
whose inmate he was teaching Greek with great 
assiduity. But for the regal furniture of the 
cabinet, I should have supposed myself led by 
mistake into an interview with some struggling 
poet. He shot round one quick glance on the 
opening of the door, and then proceeded to give 
lessons to his bird. I had leisure to gaze on 
the tyrant and the parricide. Physiognomy isa 
true science. The man of profound thought, 
the man of active ability, and above all, the 
man of genius, has his character stamped on 
his countenance by nature; the man of violent 
passions and the voluptuary have it stamped 
by habit. But the science has its limits: it 


has no stamp for mere cruelty. The features 





of the human monster before me were mild, 
and almost handsome: a heavy eye and a 
figure tending to fulness gave the impression 
of a quiet mind; and but for an occasional 
restlessness of brow, and a brief glance from 
under it, in which the leaden eye darted sus- 
picion, I should have pronounced Nero one of 
the most indolently tranquil of mankind. He 
remanded the parrot to its perch, took up his 
lyre, and throwing a not unskilful hand over 

e strings, in the intervals of the performance 
re aac addressed a broken sentence to me. 
* You have come, I understand, from Judea ; 


grew | —they tell me that you have been, or are to be, 


a general of the insurrection ;—you must be 
put to death ;—your countrymen give us a 
great deal of trouble, and I always regret to be 
troubled with them. But to send you back 
would only be encouragement to them ; and to 
keep you here among strangers would only be 
cruelty to you. I am charged with cruelty ;— 
you see the charge is not true. I am lam- 
pooned every day ; I know the scribblers, but 
they must lampoon or starve. I leave them to 
do both.._Have you brought any news from 
Judea? They have not had a true prince 
there since the first Herod ; and he was quite 
a Greek, a cut-throat, and a man of taste. He 
understood the arts.—I sent for you, to see 
what sort of animal a Jewish rebel was.—Your 
dress is handsome, but too light for our winters. 
—You cannot die before sun-set, as till then I 
am engaged with my music-master.—We all 
must die when our time comes.—Farewell—till 
sun-set, may Jupiter protect you !’ ”’ 

These passages may convey some notion, but 
not an adequate one, of this powerful work. 
The my bog which can be attributed to it 

the unabated loftiness and sweep- 


ing style which is continued throughout. It is 
true this is contest with the elevation of the 
subject; but we‘coul almogt have wished for 
occasional ina niore simple, smooth, 
and easy 8) It is astonishing that, with. 
out the relief of any such parts, there is 
nothing to complain of in the shape of ridi- 
culous pompousness or affectation. In this 
respect, indeed—in his power over the English 
in the richness and vigour of his 
imagination—Mr. Croly is hitherto unrivalled : 
and as these volumes are only to be considered 
as the first portion of a more extended plan, 
we may perhaps hope, as the author descends 
with the stream of time to ‘the present,” 
that he will delight us with touches of pathos 
and nature, in addition to his loftier and more 
magnificent strains, 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, July 12.—On Saturday last, the following de- 


gtees were conferred :— 


Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Fawssett, Magdalen Hall, 


Grand Compounder. 


Masters of Arts.—Rev. R. Sherson, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. C. J. Gooch, Christ Church; Rev. J. W. Birch, 
Magdalen Hall. 


Remarks upon an Egyptian History, in Egyp- 
tian Characters, in the Royal Museum at 
Turin, with reference to an Article in the 
Edinburgh Review. By Dr. G. Seyffarth, 
Professor of Oriental Literature in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. 

ALTHOUGH a vast number of papyri and 

other inscriptions have been found in modern 

times among the ruins of Egypt, and brought 
to the museums of Europe, no person has yet 
succeeded in discovering a proper Egyptian 
history. Of this nature is a large papyrus in 
the Egyptian Museum at Turin, recomposed 
by me from a quantity of fragments, during my 
residence in that town. This remarkable ma- 








regen 
ectly coinciding with Manetho’s history. 
t begins with the government of the deities, 
dem , heroes, and other divine regents. 
This is the fabulous of the Egyptian 
» like that of Chinese and other 
people: therefore it need not be wondered 
at, that the Egyptian mythologist gives 19,918 
~ as the government of the first gods, and 
,22(?)0 years as that of all the divine regents 
, Mays of the ‘ Soles (Ph in 
order—Hephaestos (?), Helios (?), Aga- 
thodaemon (?), Kronos, Osiris, Typhon, Orus 
Anubis, Orus I1., have rei 
several hundred Pes and Pg b. e 
ed x r this follow 
Se leaes tttestes, P mol cing with Menes, 
Athothis I., Athothis IT., &c. Each dynasty 
commences with the indication of that town or 


country where it originated, and finishes with | b 


an concerning the number of Pharaohs 
in that dynasty, and the time of their govern- 
ment, &c. oer ae! these nae 
is distinguished by red letters: immedia' 
following the meats. each Pharaoh, the mene 
ber of years, months, and days, of his reign is 
remarked, with: other notices. It is a great 
thr this manuscript, consisting of seven 

ee er ee in ‘its original 
condition about 300 names of 
raohs, is in many, and indeed in essential 
parts very incomplete.. It remains, however, 
an important monument of Egyptian literature, 
and furnishes much remarkably illustrative of 
the history and the manner of the sacred 
writing of the ancient Egyptians: therefore I 
shall as soon as possible publish it. Besides 
this, we having a Greek translation of this 
history 


and that of Manetho, by Eusebius and | the 


ethers, this manuscript, like the Rosetta stone, 
affords a inscription, and serves, 
by its considerable number of proper names, 
more than any other, to decide upon Champol. 
lion’s hieroglyphical system, and that of Spohn 

* and myself. this subject I shall add a few 
observations. 


* There are some articles in the Edinburgh 
Review, as also in the Caledonian Mercury, 
apparently from the same writer, which, while 
they approve of Champollion’s system, con- 
demn ours in extravagant terms.* The said 
papyrus completely contradicts this decision. 
For instance, like the text of Manetho, 
after Julius Africanus, it gives the following 
regents as the fifth of the Egyptian dynasties : 


Vol. XLV. p. 398; Cale- 
p 612, April 24, 1898; 
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ian Text of Manethe: © “Greek"Téxt of Maneth 
Egyptian t Ov 


Metusupla Meth his 
. husup! 
Piope Phiops 
Nitocris Nitocris. 


Of these names the shortest is that of Pi, 
being written thus :— 


mom oO 


r| Now let ns try, even by these hieroglyphs 
»| Spohn’s system and Champollion’s. According 


to Champollion, representing a fence, 
or Kio in Coptic, es K; Q signifies T, 
and [ff signifies P; and I think it is impossi- 
ble for Champollion’s — to pronounce this 
name otherwise than KeTeP, or KaTaP, &c. 
But in my system I have said, that fj and Q 
together signify only one sound, namely, I; 
and is a form of the letter P,* 
which furnish PI, or Plos, adding the Greek 


termination. The aforesaid name must there- 
fore be read, according to 
bey System, Greek Text, My System, 
eTePus. Phios. Plos. 


This is a fact which must be admitted, and 

I could produce a thousand such proofs. One 

more example may as well be added here. In 

the name p that of PIos, in the afore- 

said dynasty, we find the letter O expressed 
y 


a ‘ 
, 

That is FT aceording to‘Champollion, and O 
aceording to my systém.¢ Therefore, Cham- 
nr system will pronounce here, per- 
, FeTeTeFeTEs, or literally, FTTFTEs, 
instead of OTOES$ while my ——_ ‘literally 
and strictly pronouneés OTOEs, like the Greek 
text. These two examples may suffice for the 
present, and enable every one to come te a 
decision between Champollion and us, and to 
eontradict every sentence like this in the 
Caledonian Mercury: “Spohn’s system is 
considered as one of the most perfect specimens 

of cimmerian mystifications,” &e. &c. 
The particular circamstances under which 
hieroglyphical parsuits. of Spohn and my- 
self were published, admitted of no doubt that 
our system would meet with rash censure 
and unfounded disapprobation ; but I confess 
I did not expect that our discoveries would 
be exhibited in such @ light as they were 
made to appear in the articles to which I 
have alluded. Indeed, it is astonishing that 
men who pretend to politeness and character, 
so far as pursuing truth, are not ashamed 
of defending in such a manner, and by such 
means, a fallacious opinion. I do not com- 
plain of the extravagant expressions against 
Spohn and myself, nor of the condemnation of 
our Egyptian exertions, by a person wholly 
ignorant, or most imperfectly aequainted with 
the Egyptian museums and libraries of Italy, 


France, Germany, and perhaps with those of | tarc 


England itself; but I deplore the assurance 
and self-conceit with which a person would 


to| forestall the decision of conypetent judges ; the 
;| boldness with which he denies matters of fact ; 
and the facility with which he misrepresents 


the statements of others. But it is not yet 
known what objects the anonymous author, 


* See Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, tab. xxxvi. letter I, 

ae x. No. 17; and letter P, columns v. and 

See Foaminente Hieroglyphices, tab. xxxvi. letter O, 
umn vi. No. 7. , 





co. 





— er re TE 
who ‘appears, however,’ ufidér ‘his: name in a 
French translation of the essay in the Edin. 
burgh Review, had in view, nor what are the 
secret motives of his frequent articles against us. 

Tt is not at all necessary to refute this re- 
viewer: for matters of fact never can be 
wholly suppressed ; and a hieroglyphical system 
cannot as yet be really condemmed, as every 
body will dow; but by such a one as has ex. 
clusively applied himself to hieroglyphieal stu. 
dies, and examined a vast number of Egyptian 
monuments. Any other person, however learn. 
ed, may certainly pronounce an opinion upon a 
system; but his judgment, however positive, 
will never be considered as decisive. Notwith- 
standing, I will shew in what way Sphon and 
myself have been proceeded against. 

The reviewer asserts, that, according to the 
principles of our system, the Egyptians have 
used 650,000 arbitrary characters of letters ; 
and he takes this axiom to be’ the. basis of our 
system. There are whole which he 
wastes for the sake of proving, that Egyptian 
brains were not capable of retaining more than 
half a million of distinct characters ; and that 
it is impossible for human understanding to de- 
cipher an inscription written in such characters ; 
and that consequently.our system is downright 
nonsense. But neither I nor Spohn ever as- 
serted so strange a paradox. There is indeed 
in one of the- annotations to my system a 
number 675,000, and an analytical calculation, 
shewing plainly the mutual relation of the de- 
motical, hieratical, and the hieroglyphical let- 
ters; but im the same annotation I have ez- 
pressly conjectured, that the forms of the Egyp- 
tian letters, in the three manners of writing, 
altogether do not exceed the number of a few 
thousands.* It is impossible that our critic 
has seen or understood our system. I do not 
know where, that mistake originates ; but 
I think a published by Champollion, 
which attacks it with nearly the same assertions 
as his, has led him into the same error; and 
perhaps he had not then seen my refutation of 
Champollion’s pamphlet.+ Besides this, a 
eonjecture concerning the number of the Egyp- 
tian forms of letters is not a principle, or an 
essential point, of any hieroglyphical system. 
After the Rosetta-stone, and all the innumer- 
able inscriptions and papyri brought to Euro- 
pean museums, had reanimated the study of 
Egyptian literature, it remained to determine 
by what rules these monuments were inscribed. 

e question was, therefore, What may we 
presume, and what course pursue, that we 
may so far succeed as to understand those in- 
scriptions? According to this question, it will 
be easy to determine the material points in 
every hieroglyphical system. Here are our 
principles, which I will compare with Cham- 
pollion’s :-— 

Our System. 

T 
Piste tari 
particularly the demoticai. 

The basis of the Egyp- 
tian writing is an alphabet 
of twenty-five letters, as Plu- 

h and Eusebius them- hieroglyphs, 
selves testify, of which three 
were invented by the priest signifies the 


Tsiris; the rs are the the name of-that 
twenty-two Pheenician let- phieal figure commences. 
ters. 


Ordinarily, many signs 
express but one word. 


Champollion’s System. 


] 
ie 


Ordinarily, each si, 
presses a word or aft 


* See Rudimenta Hieroglyphices, p. 8, not. 44. 
4 ice tnoenter ih Fe Ae G. 


Brevis 
Spot et G. Seyffarth. , 1827. An Italian and a 
French translation of it have been ero 2 at Turin and 








at Paris. Disesa del Sistema ifico dei ; 
e Col da C. Sree Rete oe 
M pollion contre le , Sc. Chez Ponthieu. 
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| OX~ 
Stu. 
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aTh~ 
on a 
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) the 
have 
ers; 
1 he 
tian 
than 
» de. 
ers; 
‘ight 
, oe. 
leed 
n a 


de- 


let- 
et- 


yP- 
ing, 
ritic 


but 


‘ine 


82.92 








juently, oo ‘en or mee chee must 
dips lemming wo teaae. an. ae equal 


a} 
The same si 





same sign sign can hever 

denotes two or more letters. Someta 
by wi the name of 

The language of the an- Ths'macgange of the om 
Egyptians used cient Egyptians used on 


on 
their monuments is the an- their monuments is the mo- 
dern Coptie. 


I must suppose the reviewer proceeded 
against us upon the opinion that I would not 
admit the merits of Dr. Young and Champol- 
lion. He has charged me with so doing. In- 
deed, I could not approve of Champollion’s 
system ; and I am still of the same persuasion, 
believing that only that hieroglyphical system 
can be true, which (1) corresponds with the ex- 
press assertions of the ancient authors, which 
(2) is in itself satisfactory, and which (3), when 
tried by ian texts with a translation, 
does not exhibit any thing different from what 
the translation furnishes. Notwithstanding, 
in the same paragraph, I have duly appre- 
ciated Young and Champollion’s exertions, I 
am quite averse to denying or diminishing the 
merits of others ; but I confess I claim, and, 
according to suum cuique, I dare claim, that 
others respect the of Spohn and my- 
self. Champollion’s hi yphical works, it is 
already known, were ed after Spohn’s 
ea! L tn! not "Chanpollion's, for 

purpose of diminishin *s me- 
tits, but to mention rut what is true in 
Champollion’s s confirms Spohn’s.* It 
pb os rather curious that the reviewer 
should forget, that in ae EI our § 
tem he condemns that of Champollion, which 


he advocates. Besides this, in the conti-} 


nuation of Spohn’s work, I will give, with 
perfect impartiality, and with all 

exactness, the hi . of the restoration of 

an literature: ‘“ghis account I will 

I.) what scholars have contributed to the 

deciphering of the ian literature since 


the exposition of the Rosetta stone ; (II.) what | *'"& 


discoveries each of them has made concern- 
i @) the tongue of the ancient Egyptians, 
(2 e rules of their writings, (3) their glos- 
sary, (4) their peu (5) their alphabets, 
&ce.; (III.) at what time the various discoveries 
have been effected. I hope by this distin. 
guishing history to satisfy all parties, and to 
silence all the conflicts which in later times 
the hieroglyphical exertions in England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, or the envy and 
ignorance of reviewers, have occasioned. 

But perhaps it is easy to explain why this 
particular reviewer should so hastily and so 
positively condemn our hieroglyphical system. 
Champollion’s system, caradale, appears ont 
a superficial examination to be thoroughly ex- 
act and perfect ; therefore he did not suppose 
that any other system different from Cham- 


4 id, 
pollion’s could be true. However, it would | 4 


have been as well if he had considered that 
Cham "3 
roughly investigated by a m versed in 
such matters, and acquai with those mo. 
numents which have furnished the proofs in 
support of it. I repeat here, that in the next 
Number of my Egyptian Review+ I shall take 
the opportunity of illustrating and demonstrat- 
wale a system, to exhibit that of Cham- 

ion in its true light. Supposing for a mo- 
ment that the latter had been exhibited in a most 
convincing manner, and that the author had not 





* See my Vita Spohnii, Lipsie, 1825, p. 21; and 
edition of fs work, De Linguh ex Vet. 


Literis 
wets fa Kemnnin der Ali Lite- 
Tatur, Keep. bei J. A. Barth, I 1826. 


system has not yet been tho-| # 


observed in his ae pursuits any thing 
but what supported his opinion, passing over 
every thing opposed to it, I think it will be con- 
ceded that other resources must be ep — 
a disquisition. Dtian inscriptions, of whi 

a 8 a Oreck Latin scale still re- 
main, as we have seen, the best tests for trying 
any hieroglyphical system. It is certain that 
the said manuscript, as alse many other simi- 
lar monuments, have been found subsequent to 


the publication of my system, as well as that of Mies 


Champollion ; and it is incontrovertible, that 
Champollion’s system, when applied to inscrip- 
tions with translations, produces pronuncia- 
tions and significations very different from 
what the accom i 

ours invariably renders them perfectly 

While this fact exists, so long will our system 
remain unshaken; and, sooner or later, it 
must be universally acknowledged, in defiance 
of every attack to which it may he exposed. 





PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Beggar’s Petition. Engraved by A. W. 
Warren, from a Picture by W. F, Wither- 
ington. 

A PLEasine print, from a pleasing picture, 

and likely to be of much popular aeceptation. 


Portraits of the late Emperor Alexander ; of 
the Empress Alexandra Feodorovna and 
Children ; of General Yermoloff'; of Admi- 
ral Shishkoff; and of General Benkendorf. 
Engraved y T. Wright, from Paintings by 
G. Dawe, R.A. 

TuEseE are prints from a few of the numerous 

portraits painted by Mr. Dawe during his 

residence at St. Petersburg. They carry with 
them the proofs of stropg } lance. Admi- 
ral Shishkoff, especially, is a highly character. 

istic old head. i 


her Children. Mr. Wright has engraved the 
plates in a very broad 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
On the: principle that good example is better than pre- 
t for encouragement of the Fine Arts, and that the 
publication of the names of those of our native school 
who found patrons and. friends in consequence of the 
exhibition of theix works, is net only an act of justice, 
but a stimulus to further exertions, both in them and in 
others,—we inserted in our No. 583 a list, similar to the 
annexed, of the pictures sold at the British Institution, 
to the date of Mareh 22d, to seventy-six sub- 
jects, and about £2,500 in price. The Exhibition has 
ancient masters which now adorn the Gallery; but 
the reasons assigned, tyt - e dg H 
complete our statement by adding following 
pictures "ated of after the end of March. 
Subjects. Artists’ Names. Purchasers. 
Scene in the vict- 


nity of Mont Val- + P. H. Rogen. Pee Vere, Esq. 


asia 


ié,— 
Brother of the , 
Angle «seceseees James Inskipp 


Heath Scene ---- P. Nasmyth---- 


Pi, epee, Chntey -- > ¥- Ertington 
A in Savoy -- J. J. Stump ------Ed. Parratt, Esq. 
Christmas - T. Lane ---++-0- tto. ‘ 


Siete Sens Ditto crower eeses itto. 
The Whist Party-- John Knight ----Ditto. 
Hampton Court Par 4, B. Ziegler . } Ditto. 
JittO w.+seeeee ees Ditto r-+seeeseese Ditto. 
Young Crab-Catch { wm. Shayer- - } Ditto. 


mierienio: (Om, Meer bin 


Fe ottage -+ Robt. Brown. - .-- Ditto. 
Poe tin Bust { i, Bs Ziegler. } Ditto. 


Cattle and Figures.. John Dearman - - Ditto. 


panying text supplies, vale cig 
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Interior, with Dead we -+++¢ Ditto, 


Game «++ +«+++++ 
Vessels 

gat ine John Lynn -1 } Ditto. 
Scene on Medway. T. =< 


- W. Dagnall. -- -Ditto. 

pe» e.---+ John Dearman-.--Ditto. 

Alnwick Castle... {7M Richard-} jad. Thorpe, Esq 

Boy and Donkeys-- Wm, Shayer------John Brown, Esq. 

Idleness punished: - ht i seeeee J.Townshend, Esq. 
. J. Oliver 


Filberts ..--.++-++ A. J. Oliver «++-+« ‘Geo. Walker. 
Badger-Baiters -.-- L. Marshall ...... Ditto. eg 
View at Clifton --- P. Nasmyth - ----- Countess de Grey. 
An Overshet Mill.. F. R. Lee -.--+-++ Walter Boyd, Esq 
May Morning ---- John Wood ------ Ditto. 

Children in the § Mrs. Wm. Car- Ditto. 


teecseeees 2 penter.-..-- 


‘ood pen 
Ochill Hills «--++» Alex. Nasmyth --Dr. Penrose. 


These th en ot ote ening ee 
make the whole number sold reach one — and 
—a very more 
than a fifth part of the Exhibition. — 


MOUNTING PRINTS. 


WE have lately seen ne of a. most i 
nious taveniion by Mr. Shepherd, bookseller 
and binder, of Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, for mounting and inlaying prints. It far 
surpasses any process hitherto discovered; and 
no one can have any idea of its beauty and 
excellence without ocular observation. If the 
print be cut down, Mr. can mount it 
to have the appearance of being printed on 
the paper. If it have a margin, he can give 
it the resemblance of an India-paper 

If required, he can place several prints on the 
same piece of paper. Ifthe print be torn, he 
can repair it ; or, if mildewed, inked, or other. 
| wise stained, he can, in most cases, remove the 
blemish. We have been favoured by Mr. 

herd with an account of his process; but only 
feel ourselves authorised to vouch for its extra- 
ordinary effects. Print collectors, and the il- 
lustrators of books, will find it to be of invalu- 
able use to them ;—and indeed the whole circle 
of art is deeply interested in this invention. 
For the information ofall, we have, therefore, 
given this laudatory, bat well-merited, notice. 


Extract of a Letter from an Artist at Rome. 
AmonestT the many works of painters, as well 
as sculptors, which I have seen in Rome, is a 
colossal horse, now completed by a British 
artist, Mr. Thomas Campbell, which is part of 
a group for a monument about to be erected at 
Edinburgh, in memory of that we wo 
soldier, the late Lord Hopetown. In this 
work, which certainly merits the attention of 
the eognoscenti, the artist has deviated from 
the ordinary paths of other sculptors, who in 
executing a monument of this description have 
always kept in view the celebrated Marcus 
Aurelius, or other equestrian statues. 

The novelty of this design consists in repre- 
senting the warrior on foot, 1 on his 
horse, as if reposing from the toils of battle. 
The relaxed attitude of the horse is im excel. 
lent harmeny with the 3 the action is 
noble and natural; and forms altogether 
treated in a very masterly manner, particu- 
larly the head, which, inclined down- 
wards towards the foot, gives a line of the 
greatest. beauty, h difficult. to execute ; 
and in this instanee performed with i 
truth and spirit. The artist has received great 





artists at Rome. 

I have seem another of his productions—a 
statue of the Princess Pauline Borghese, sister 
of Napoleon, whieh is. equally perfect im the 
style as in the beauty of the design. The 
princess is seated, looki 
of the emperor, which she holds in. her hand. 
The figure is admirably expressed, and displays 








——n —_ { James Ramsay } Ditto. 


the utmost softness and grace, As a specimen of 
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sculpture, it is, in my opinion, in no respect 
inferior to the statue of Madame Litizia, the 
mother of Napoleon, by the immortal Canova, 
now in the possession of his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, and to which I understand this is 
to form a companion. 





ELTHAM PALACE. 

«< Tux great hall in which Edward III. held two parlia- 

ments, and in his thirty-eighth rag gave a princely recep- 

tion to John, ~~) wed ce, who had been his prisoner 

in England, and came over to visit him at 

is now used as a barn, and suffering constant mutilations 

from the jarring action of a thrashing-machine, from 
soft free-stone 


for ee » from ‘ Gothic’ visitors 
frequent] ing home fragmen' uu ly made—of 
the pomvae carved ornaments, as memorials of their 


travels to oe Kg John’s Barn.” 

WE have copied the above striking extract 
from Mr. Hunt’s admirable Designs for Par- 
sonage Houses, &c. published so long ago as the 
early part of 1827; and much do we rejoice to 
find that the subject has at last attracted the 
attention of Parliament so strongly, as to have 
been twice introduced in the House of Peers 
within the present week. As it has always 
been one of interest to us, and as we may 
be better acquainted with it than even the 
noble lords who did honour to their tastes 
by affording protection to these venerable re- 
mains, we shall take the liberty of saying a 
few words. Though the most ancient struc- 
ture was of an anterior period, the existing 
building was, unquestionably, re-edified by 
Edward IV. A great portion of the walls, 
if not from the foundation, must be of that 
king’s reign, as the roof, the windows, and 
the doors, bear incontestable proof of belonging 
to the best architecture of his time. The Rose 
en Soleil, his own peculiar badge, is seen in 
the spandrils of the arches, and the arches 
themselves are, perhaps, among the earliest 
instanees of the flat jon of that’ im- 
portant feature. “As fdr removifig this Barn, 
the very ie is odious—it would be destroying 
that which belongs to posterity as much as it 
does to us, as a model of perfect art. At the 
same time, it is our opinion (having often 
viewed this ruin), that the estimate of 6000/. 
for repairing and sustaining it, is excessive. 
Nothing seems to be wanted to support it as 
a study (and it need be applied to no agri- 
cultural or domestic purpose), but to take off 
and reconstruct the roof, s thening the 
upper of the walls, with the oriels ; which, 
we will be bound to say, could be most sub- 
stantially done for half the money. 








— 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE YOUTHFUL Days OF CANOVA.* 
HE dwelt in an elysium of bright thoughts, 
That, lavish as the vernal wealth of May, 
Woke in his gifted fan His world was 
A pastoral valley, bounded by the Alps, 
Whose snowy peaks, invading upper heaven, 
Woo the soft splendours of th’ Italian sky. 
Unknown to him the realms that lay beyond, 
Save in romantic legend or wild song— 
Records of olden time, whence he might catch 
Glimpses of busier life. Enough for bliss 
That calm retreat, sequestered and obscure, 
Where his heart revelled in the first warm gush 
Of sympathy, unsullied by mistrust. 
Supremely blest, the young Canova saw, 
Swifter than dreams, the morn of life glide on, 
Beneath the shelter of his humble home : 

And if his ardent and aspiring gaze 
Would pierce the dim of distance, and o’erpass 
The beautiful horizon girdling in 


* See Memoirs of Canova, by J, S: Memes, A.M. 





His circumscribed existence, Hope lay there, 
A bright Aurora, heralding the Sun. 


Unloved by him the rude and boisterous sports 
Of thoughtless childhood ; even then his mind 
Nursed in its sanctuary the expanding germ 
Of future greatness, treasuring in its depths 
A secret, incommunicable joy. 

The graceful art, whose éarly votary 

Antonio was (like Grecian youth trained up 

To serve high altars), pastime and delight, 

And his soul’s pure idolatry, became. 

What though despondency might cast a gloom 

Of transient languor o’er his dawning powers, 

—Offspring of thwarted efforts, that appeared 

Weak to the grand conceptions of the brain,— 

His genius, soaring on elastic wing, 

Rose from that slight depression with a zeal 

Proportionate to the exalted goal. 

Visions of beauty filled his waking dreams : 

Imagination mystic glances caught 

Ev’n then of those fair forms his hand mature 

Created into perfect excellence. 

To him all things thronging the paths of life 

Spoke in a loftier language. The perfume 

Of flowerets opening to the Ausonian air 

Pour’d on his keener sense revealings rich. 

The high o’er-arching forest, through whose 
glades [ness— 

The shy fawn bounded, like a shape of light- 

The breezy slopes, whereon the mantling vines 

Hung their green garlands—Nature’s myriad 
stores, 

Exhaustless as infinity,—were all 

A theme of rapture and of wonderment. 

Instinct with poetry, his spirit was 

An instrument, amidst whose golden chords 

Music lay slumbering, waiting but the touch 

Of skill to bring forth her enchanting tones 

In fullest harmony. How oft would he, 

When o’er the woods of Asolano fell 

The shades of evgning, roseate clouds 

Floating along the distant Alpine range, 

Upon whose stainless summits daylight still 

Reign’d in her glory! How oft'would he gaze, 

Until the emotions labouring in his breast, 

With power resistless burst forth from his lips 

In some impassioned vow, that he might mount 

A gilded beam of Sol’s receding car, 

Or sail upon the wings of fleetest winds ; 

Till, mingling with the ethereal elements, 

The sense of his mortality,subdued, 

He might become a radiant seraph there, 

The inhabitant of heaven ! 


Supremely blest, 

In those romantic solitudes ‘ pass’d 

The years of boyhood, that in after-life 

To him were tablets of memorial fond. 

Yet some who looked on his sweet countenance, 

Shadowed by deep and contemplative thought, 

Had deem’d the youth a prey to grief or care, 

Unwitting what a luxury of. delight 

Beneath the veil of pensiveness may rest. 
CaTHaRIneE G. GopwIn. 


SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
BROOKES’S MUSEUM. 
THE scientific labours of thirty years have 
this week been brought to the hammer; and 
Mr. George Robins has been -zealously em- 
ployed in dispersing and dissipating* what Mr. 
Brookes has been so long, so zealously, and so 
Demons senghoynd in collecting and pre- 
paring. us runs the world away: what it 
has been the whole life-business of an in- 
dividual, however ‘enthusiastic in the pursuit 
of a favourite science, to form, it requires but 




















* The sale is to last twenty-four days, for there are 
upwards of siz thousand preparations } ! ! 
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little of time and circumstance to knock down 
and scatter over the face of the earth. We 
cannot but regret that, in this instance, some 
arrangement has not been made to preserve 
what our distinguished anatomist has with so 
much of skill and toil got together ; — the 
world, we believe, can furnish no parallel to 
the pathological and zootomical divisions of this 
Museum ; and altogether it was (we wish we 
could have said is) more like the grand effort 
of a national institution than the performance 
of a single man, We are, however, too poor, 
it is said,—the Treasury is too low,—the glove 
trade is falling off,—that of garters is getting 
slack,—the working of mines is minus, —ri- 
band weaving is checked,—small beer declines, 
—the iron business and lead veins are heavy, 
—the demand for gas and candles is light,— 
water companies run low,—the price of hats 
is high,—hay is down, and cotton down-y, 
—grain is up, and the woollen all fleeced,— 
wine is a drug, and spirits are depressed,— 
in the book line no quotation can be made,— 
in the leather it goes against the grain,—all is 
dry in dry goods,—the orders for cutlery are 
not sharp,—in the manufactures of fire-arms the 
workmen are discharged,—sh kers’ work 
and carpet manufacturers are quite trodden 
under foot,—the shipping has no sale [query 
sail, Printer’s Devil ?],—-the glass business 
broken up, and the bottle business quite blown, 
—the tea trade all in hot water, — exports 
all out, and imports of no import whatever,— 
in short, the sinking fund is sunk, and Great 
Britain is so Little able, in her present crip- 
pled and desperate condition, to purchase or 
patronise what science or art may produce, 
that we might as well expect to see the Man 
in the Moon annexed to England, together 
with the Isle of Man (which. union is ta, be 
effected by an act, next. session of par- 
liament), as to see country, as a country, 
commit any other act of such prodigious waste 
and folly as to secure a fine library of rare 
literature, a fine gallery of the chef-d’euvres 
of painting* or sculpture, or a useful studio 
and repository of unequalled science. Two 
or three hundred thousand pounds expended 
in ,this way, though it would enrich us for 
ever, is too much for our wretched finances 
to squander; and honest John Bull would 
not like his name to appear in the next (not 
Literary) Gazette as a bankrupt, to sur- 
render before the, commissioners, at Guildhall, 
on the First of April, between the hours of 
twelve and two—at the very time when the 
giants, Gog and Magog, walk down from their 
pedestals to visit the Tower, and, with their 
other Cockney friends, behold the lions washed. 

But the expression of our sorrow at the, 
pauper estate of this once wealthy and mighty 
state, and our partial enumeration of its in- 
numerable causes, has diverted us from our 
visit to Mr. Brookes’s Musevcm—or rather, 
after our general inspection of its incomparable 
preparations, illustrating every part of the 
human frame, in health and in disease, and of 
its skeletons, pathological subjects, and animal 
specimens, constituting a perfect school for the 
study of medicine and comparative anatomy,— 
this digression, we say, has diverted us from 
our visit to the Sale,—a spectacle at once of 
vexation and strange speculation. The extra- 
ordinary coincidences, contrasts, anomalies, 
and oddities, which ensued on this occasion, 
would fill a volume ; and they were rendered 
still more curious, and impressive, in. con- 








® Witness, even now, the matchless Frescoes oy Paul 
Veronese, so uently mentioned in the Literary 
ves & school of art.—-Ed, 
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sequence of the singular mixture of the me- 
lancholy and grotesque presented at every turn 
to the sigh or the smile of the philosophical 
moralist. A ‘‘ beautiful example of rupture” 
was disposed of without competition; and 
“ many species of human monstrosities”? were 
eagerly bid for by very good-looking persons of 
both sexes. Lot 9. ** A cast of the dreadful dis- 
ease denominated noli me tangere,” i. ¢. the 
entire face, nose, cheeks, mouth, chin, eyes 
and all, eaten away—one of the most horrid 
appearances with which it is possible that life 
can be compatible, was bought, it was reported 
in the room, by a nobleman of taste and virtu 
as a companion to his superb bronze of the 
Venus di Medicis. Lot 20. ** A child without 
extremities,”’ (being an extreme case, neverthe- 
less) brought twice the price of a child, Lot 16, 
with four legs. Lots 52, 3, 4, 5. Casts of the 
heads of Genevese, Dutch, and other idiots, 
were sold immediately before Lots 57, 8, 9, &c. 
some admirable dissections of brains, with 
their lobes cerebri and lobes cerebelli, crura, 
&c. &c.—so small a distance is wisdom generally 
removed from folly! Lot 141. *“* A splendid 
cast of hernia,” was only matched by 153. “‘ A 
beautiful cast of a ignant and spreading 
ulcer of the nose;” and 178. ** A cast of a 
nose,” was catalogued and spoken of just as 
we have been wont to hear of the cast of an 
eye. Lot 181. “A model of the organ of 
taste,” was eagerly contended for by several 
distinguished connoisseurs, but was ultimately 
carried off by some one employed by Govern- 
ment, for the use of the Board of Works; so 
that we may now fairly hope for very different 
public buildings from those which have of late 
disgraced the metropolis. We consider it cer- 
tain, after this purchase, that the dome of 
Buckingham Palace will be taken down like 
the wings; that there will be no roofed foun- 
tain te shut the view e “Park out from 
Regent Street ;—in * that the Organ of 
Taste will be suffered to havé something to do 
with our national architecture. 

The third day’s sale consisted of various 
organs of the horse, ass, &c. &c. admirably 
prepared: the fourth day returned again to 
humanity—but humanity in such wonderful 
fragments and shapes, that the living people in 
the room were ever and anon feeling themselves 
all over, to be sure either that they were like 
what they saw around them, or something else. 
Remarkable calculi made them tremble with 
apprehensions; and whether formed of phos- 
phates of lime or ammonia, of lithic acid, of 
— of lime, of lithate reagan or of 

mates, it appeared as if the spectators 
rather wished to be stone blind, than to exa- 
mine these torturing engines of disease. Lot 
67. “ A choice illustration of a morbid bladder 
which produced death,” seemed to be a choice 
article, and produced /ively bidding ; while the 
next, Lot 68. “‘ An interesting specimen of 
diseased gland,” also excited con- 
siderable interest, though not so much as Lot 
82, which was ‘‘ a most interesting specimen of 
@ morbid bladder, containing a very large cal- 
culus,” and which absolutely may be said to 
have been sold by the stone weight. Kidneys, 
in various ways, finished the materials set 
before us on this day ; and yesterday, the fifth 
day of the sale, a multitude of exquisite ske- 
letons of mammalia, as well as specimens 
finely stuffed, dried, or ini spirits, were dis- 
posed of. To-day the mammalia are continued, 
and contain many remarkable and unique in- 
dividuals, and, in general, a most complete 
Classification of genera and species. 








DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 

On Tuesday, after the Opera of Medea, re- 
splendent through the incomparable tragic act- 
ing of Pasta, a new ballet by Anatole, with 
music by Wade, was produced at this theatre. 
The loves of Diana and Endymion furnish the 
atory, and the usual mythological personages 
figure in the dance, which has not much of 
novelty (how should it?) to recommend it. 
There is some pretty new scenery. 

Velluti took his benefit on Thursday, with 
the splendid opera of Jl Crociato in Egitto. 
The house was but poorly filled, and very few 
persons of distinction were there. He was in 
good voice, and well received; the audience 
called for him at the end—a custom becoming 
much toocommon. A word as to costume, which 
in this opera has much to do. Porto’s was 
pretty correct—not so Deville’s; he wears his 
sword, too, with the wrong side upwards. The 
Turks carry their swords with the edge up- 
wards; not as the Franks, downwards. We 
beg to inform Mdlle. Sontag, that the Turkish 
ladies do not wear bustles—they are by no 
means a bustling people—nor gird in their 
waists a la mode Frangaise,—nor wear silk 
stockings and satin shoes, but boots: we re- 
commend her to study the print of Madame 
Ronzi de Begnis as Fatima. 

HAY MARKET. 
A new candidate for theatrical fame made 
his appearance on these boards last Thursday 
week, in the character of Shylock: he has 
since repeated his performance, and with suf- 
ficient success to authorise his announcement 
for the still mote arduous character of Ki 
Lear. The daily and weekly press have, with’ 
one accord, condemned him as a servile imi- 
tator of Mr. Kean. If to differ from that 
extraordinary performer in re in person, 
in action, and is tion of the part, be 
to imitate him, we perfectly agree with our 
contemporaries; otherwise, we enter our pro- 
test against the accusation. That he may be 
classed in the Kean or the familiar school, we 
will admit; but his reading and acting of the 
part were as remote from Mr. Kean’s as light 
from darkness. Whether or not he will suc- 
ceed as well in portraying the mad old Lear, 
we cannot predict: but we will venture to say 
he may play Shylock ‘with any actor (Kean 
excepted) who now treads the boards; and in 
many instances we prefer his conception of 
the part even to that gentleman’s. We will 
instance the trial-scene in particular, in which, 
if the sarcasm was not so Keen-ly given, the 
implacability and determination of the cha- 
racter was far more strongly marked. The 
whole performance was sensible and satisfac. 
tory; and ‘the gentleman,” whoever he may 


be, has judgment and power enough to make la 


him a valuable acquisition to any theatrical 
establishment. 

On the following evening (Friday) a new 
drama, entitled the Two Friends, was pro- 
duced, and received (as it deserved to be) with 
acclamations. It is one of the best-written 
and best-acted pieces we have seen for many 
along day. The plot having already appeared 
in all the papers, it is needless for us, at this 
distance of time, to enter into a detail of it. 
If any thing could have heightened our opinion 
of Mr. Farren, it would have been his exqui- 
site performance of Ambrose. We have often 
wished we could transport all our English 
actors to Paris, to see one comedy performed 


there: we now wish, for the honour of Ola|®! 





England, that all French actors could see Mr. 





Farren in the Two Friends. He is one of the 
few artistes of whom they would envy us the 
possession. Miss F. H. y’s mation of 
Elinor is by far the best thing she has done at 
this theatre. There is less effort, and conse. 
quently more nature, about it; and that ex- 
ceedingly unpleasant deprecating tone (we will 
so term it, for want of a more explicit phrase), 
which so continually offends our ear, is more 
sparingly introduced than in any other cha. 
racter we have lately seen her sustain.* Mrs. 
Humby is fitted to admiration; and Cooper 
plays, as he always does, with great zeal and 
ability. Why should this clever piece be called: 
a drama? We think it a comedy, and of a 
very high order. If Mr. Lacy can write such 
a piece as this, we entreat him not to give us 
any more “ Milliners.” He should have “ « 
soul above buttons.”’ 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

ANOTHER successful piece!—The Noyades, 
or Love and Gratitude, is founded on a tale in 
Highways and Byways, and the interest is 
excited by the preservation of a Republican 
French officer by a royalist peasant girl in La 
Vendée. The English Opera House is deter. 
mined not to be ind its rival, the. Hay. 
market, in good acting. Miss Kelly’s per- 
sonation of Carline is as great in its way as 
Farren’s Ambrose. The drama would, we think, 
be materially improved by the omission of the 
very subordinate and unnecessary characters of 
Major Lenigan and Julie. We would also re- 
commend a general pardon for the wretched 
Noyades, as nearly a dozen are left to be 
drowned at the fall of the curtain: a circum- 
stance which greatly detracts from the plea- 
sure imparted by the preservation of Carline 
and Tardiff. The part of Eugenia, though 
exceedingly well systained by Miss Goward, is 
also quite an excrescence and is finally got 
rid of ih the mest Cocttemosdions manner. 
The excellent’ acting, however, of Miss Kelly, 
Mr. Keeley,’Mr. Vining, and, though last, not 
least, Mrs. Bryan, carried every thing before 
it; and the piece was announced for repetition 
amidst universal applause. Mr. Benson Hill 
made his first appearance here in the part of 
Major Lenigan, and did all that could be done 
for it. Both he and Mr. Vining looked like 
officers and gentlemen—a rare occurrence on 
our stage. We were particularly pleased with 
the performance of the latter in the first scene 
with Carline ;—there be a — of gal. 
lantry, foppery, and feeling, about it, per- 
fectl} vharactectetio of a young French officer. 
We must not omit mention of the scenery. 
The City of Nantes and the River Loire was 
a picture worthy of the pencil of Stanfield. 
Tomkins is a treasure to this establishment. 
Veluti in Speculum has been ignorantly trans- 
ted, by persons not conversant with Italian, 
* Velluti in a Speculum ;” whereas the real 
meaning is, ‘* As in a Glass ;”’ that is, you are 
supposed to see men and manners, &c. repre- 
sented on the stage as if they were reflected in 
amirror. But if this was a compliment to the 
theatrical art in days of old, how much higher 
is it now made to stand by the performances at 
the English Opera House? As in a Glass, is 
nothing to be compared to As in a Bottle ; 
and IJmp-erial measure too! What an ex- 
traordinary this Bottle is! At first it appears 
to be merely blue ruin; then it is a magnum ; 
—in the beginning it is a pleasure, in the end, 

* We must add, en passant, that when we criticise this 
lady severely, it is only because we consider her to have 
Il the requisites for one of the best female 
actors of the day,—when female excellence is a0 much 
wanted on the stage-—Ei, 
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just like tipplizg, it is a sore eurse. The 
moral is excellent: do not indulge too much 
im ardent spirits, No persons who live in well. 

and hard gin-drinking neighbour- 
heods (as we see advertised when public houses 
are to be let), but should witness this dram-a. 
What a warning to the dealers in cheap, 
adulterated, and manufactured wines! Can 
they sleep in their beds after witnessing the 
horrors of that paragon of human nature, 
Keeley,* from having only one bottle of stuff 
as devilish bad as that of which they are the 
makers? Surely if ever there was a piece cal- 
culated to scourge the vices of the age, it is 
this Bottle Imp, with its music so appropriately 
supplied by Mr. Rod-well. Long may it run, 
as a good bottle should, bumper after bumper ; 
and the English Opera House resemble the 
Thames for many a week—not in Noyades, 
though the acting in this is truly admirable, 
but in audiences, “* without o’erflowing, full.’ 
— 





VARIETIES. 

Bythinia.—Baron Hanmer, in the map of 
B a published in his History of the Otto- 
man Empire, places Lefka on the right bank 
of the Sangaria, in conformity to Leake and 
Otter: Ritter and other geographers place it 
on the left bank. Such a circumstance as this 
might puzzle an invading Russian army, going 
to war upon the latest authorities ! ! 

Thames Tunnel.—We are glad to see that 
the voluntary subscription in aid of this great 
pa ge is mounting with considerable 
ra rk e trust it will enable Mr. Brunel 
to fi his difficult and extraordinary work. 

Drowning.—The most respectable authors 
have recommended, in the case of persons ap- 
parently dead from drowning, the artificial 
insufflation of the lungs, as one of the most 
efficacious i Recent experiments 
on animals have however shewo, that, unless 
Vid pel tae Eee weal 

great . lm + 8 
single insufflation, if a tials oe strong, Bi 
duces immediate death. 

Paris.—The reyards of the Parisian curious 
are attracted latterly by the restoration of La 
Grille du Palais de Justice (one of the most re- 
markable monuments of this city). This railing 
was almost destroyed during the revolution, and 
stripped of its ornaments. The arms of France 
are replaced in burnished gold, and the en. 
semble has a very fine effect: the arms are 
composed of a globe, surmounted by a crown, 

ing on and other ornaments. Con- 

find the crown too large, the globe 

tvop bombée, and the central altogether 
too massive and heavy.—Paris Letter. 

The 19th of January last the cold in Gefle 
60 deg. 39 min. 15 sec. n. lat.) and at Fahlun 
60 deg. 35 min. 15 sec. n. lat.) was at 34 deg. 

ur ; but it did not last more than twelve 
usland, No. 79. 

The number of students in the University of 
Upsala last year was 1520, of whom only seven 
were foreigners. Among them were 141 noble- 
men, 358 sons of cl en, 229 sons of pea- 
sants, 264 sons of civilians in office, 68 sons 
of military persons, and 199 of citizens. Of 
all these, 357 studied theology, 356 jurispru- 
—, 82 medicine, 403 phi neon and ~ 
applied themselves to no icular branch. 
whet oe priate 
. Cote of German Literature in fgerinn— 

n an historic-geographical journal, Das Aus- 
land, the first No. of which has lately ap- 


. is so in this piece, that a punster, who 
sate ot sry ceo hme mms ss he 








peared at Stuttgardt, an article from New 
Cambridge treats at some length of the extent 
to whieh the German is spoken in 
the United States; and it mentions, that in 
the year 1626 no fewer than twenty-eight 
German newspapers were in circulation there ; 
and that at last congress of the state of 
Pensylvannia, the German age had nearly 
been raised to be the of the country (for 
the courts of law, &c.), the English la 
having had a majority of only one vote; in 
virtue of which, however, it maintains its 
superiority for the present. 

Folland.—Dusing the last three years, there 
have been published in the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, (chiefly in the northern or Hol- 
landish provinces), works to the amount fol- 
lowing :— 
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3 ia Eli 
Years. a 3. i 8 i Total. 
z|E5e] ee | FE | 23 
| $38 E als 
5/535) 33 23 25 
BAZ 542) ER |e AZ 
In 1895 | 111 | 93 | 94 | 135 | 946 | 679 
182% | 103 | 105 | 96 | 134 | 325 | 763 
1927 | 99 | 146 | 96 | 114 | 986 | 793 














The number of translations in various branches, 
but almost exclusively in the nine northern 
provinces, was, in 1827, 120 works from the 
German, 58 from the French, and 25 from the 
English. In 1826 the number was 107, 


57 N 
and 30.—litter fiir Litterarische Unterhak- | Ute! 


tung. 
Sweden,—Captain Chevalier M. G. Ankar- 
swaerd has the merit of bringing out an ex- 
ceedingly interesting Description of 
all the remarkable Ruins to be found at pre. 
sent in Sweden, together with Lithographic 
Views of them. The first No. contains four 
ruins of the famous town of Wisby; and three 
more Numbers are to be published within the 
present month. 

Human Salamander.—The French papers 
contain an account of a Spaniard of the name 
of Francisco Martinez, forty-three years old, 


who lately, at New Tivoli in Paris, in the Tee 


presence of a number of witnesses, sustained 
for several minutes a temperature of 110 de- 
grees of Reaumur (30 degrees above the heat 
of boiling water); and, on leaving the oven 


in which he had been shut up, into | P 


dhe an: we experiencing least 
neonvenience. is capacity of supporting 
heat is attributed by them to the circumstance 
of the air being a bad conductor of heat; as 
also to the precaution used Martinez of 
wrapping. himself in woallen cloth, which is 
also a bad conductor of -heat.. Various in. 
stances are mentioned in which an equal and 
even a greater degree of heat has been sup- 


ported by human beings; and among them, | w 


that of several females in one of the French 
provinces, who, by habit, were enabled to re. 
main for ten minutes without injury in an 
oven in which meat and vegetables were cook~ 
ing, and the temperature of which was 112 
degrees of Reaumur; being two degrees above 
that endured by Martinez. 


cannot 
The Edrisi.—The perfect manuscript copy | ih.'p 


of the Edrisi lately discovered in the Royal 
Library at Paris consists of 260 leaves, and is 
dated in the 744th year of the Hegira, the 
1343d of our era. It was written at Almeria 
in Spain, in the Arabic characters used by the 
Moors in Africa, and which are very ugly. 


The preface states that the work was finished | Byron, for 


in the 548th year of the Hegira, the 1154th of 
our era, ‘Phis: preface eoptains very eurious 





details with respect to the pains taken by Ro-: 


ger II. king .of Sicily, to enable him to com. 
municate to the learned of his day positive 
information as to the form and condition of the 
various countries of the world then known. 


Not contented with collecting and collating all’ 


g 

that the Greeks and Arabs had written on the 
subject, he consulted a great number of the best- 
informed persons respecting it. The discovery 
of this manuscript is a great acquisition to the 
knowledge of the geography of the middle ages. 
M. Jaubert has undertaken a complete transla- 
tion of it. 

Church Guns. — It has long been a common 
expression in Scotland, when speaking of any 
eminent preacher, to say that he was “ a 
great gun of the kirk ;” but last week there 
was a new reading of this phrase. The Rev. 
Mr. Somerville, minister of Currie, presented 
to the King in person a patent safety gun of 
his own invention, which was most graciously 
received by His Majesty.. This ia, therefore, 
another great gun of the kirk. 


LITBRARY NOVELTIES. 
We have just seen an anonymous quarto volume on the 
rehitecture of the Great Painters of italy (by 
circulated, we believe, but 
that we have to 





Catholic Question, 8vo. 5s, bds.—Caicutta M 

actions, Vol, ILL. 8vo. 15s. bds, 

——— ee 
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Thureday -- 10 | From 52. to 70 29.61 to 20.81 
riday ---- 11 | —— 55. — 70. | 29,06 —- Stat. 
Saturday -- 12 | —— 57, — 59 | 20.52 — 29.48 
yer 19} ee 5 — 60. | 20.39. — 29.43 
Posey 15} I a = oe |e = ao 
ednesday’ 1 = * — ® 29.66 — 29.72 
Except the 16th, generally cloudy, with frequent show- 
Rain fallen, 625 of an inch. 
Edmonton, Cuariss H. ApaMs. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We received the design of a New Palace, which we 
ve, and do not entirely of, though 
now deforms 


Not hav in time two illustrative 
to py FOF event in Dr, Walsh's history ot 


a 
the anario and carly Grition petecsten we are 
pelled to defer the conclus: paper. 
on to a few typographical 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITU TION, PALL 
MALL, The Gallery, with a Selection of the Works of 
» Flemish, and Dates Sa Schools, is open daily, 
from Ten in Morning until Six in the Brening 
Admittance, 1s.—Catal 
WIL LLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. — 


CARPENTER’S ACHROMATIC 
« SOLAR MICROSCOPE is Exhibited fey bed when 
Sun shines, from Twelve o’cleck till Five, at the Microcosm, 

ot Regent Street, four doors from Piccadilly. Admittance, 2s. 
It consiats of about Twenty Scenes of Living and other Objects, 
Magnified from One Thousand Four Hundred to a Million of 
They are represented aoe plane van feet square, and can 





seen by a lowe compan, 
id Vl the incantations of th the « Freischutz” “are far surpassed by 
us forms in a single drop of water; and it is ionpen. 
sible to convey any idea of this wonderful omena, withoyt 
of their sh apes and habits. 
—Literary Gazette. 


The Diurnal Microscopic Exhibition is open, 
as usual, from Eleven o’clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s. 








The Fall of Nineveh, Deluge, &c. &c. 
HE EXHIBITION of the above PIC- 
TURES, by Mr. MARTIN, the Painter of “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” is now open, hn vows Western Exchange, Old Bond Street, 
from Nine oC till 
ls.—Catalogue, 1 


_Subscriptona fa e Prints of the Fall of Nineveh, and Deluge, 
received at the Exhibition-rogm, and at Mr. Martin's, 30, 
Allsop errace, New Road. 


BUCHAN, PROPRIETOR of the 

e COUNTY of HANTS PICTURE GALLERY, South- 

- ton, established July 1827, i 
don, that the Gallery will open its Second Annual Exhi- 

‘isle an the total Ai st next, and that the time for receiving 
Pictures will 8th to the 25th of July ious. 
All packages axe ta be directed to the Hants Picture Gallery, 
Southampton, and forwarded to go by Messrs. Wallington’s 
Waggon, from the Castle and Falcon, Al ate Street. - 
ence may be obtained at Messrs. Rowney and Forster, 51, Rath- 


treet, 
Carriage Expenses as and from the =e ey will be paid 
y the Proprieto: 
The Exhibition will y bas about the Tater end of October. 


EMI Ick. Mr. PROUT’S eelebrated Pic- 
ampanile, '* Bridge of hs, P. > 

&c, at we oy Phe > le my the Water ee Ene 
in the ne Manner, by 

Fate to the Temple 














Henry Le Keux,. "Bsa “PRs: a Com 





of Jupiter, after J Turner, Esq. R. 
Sica t0: to one only, Bi priate ne 6d.; proofs 63s.; India 
proofs 84s. 
As this ill be mm g f most uisite 
= nite el iin engrave Pelt be be pat ine in de- 
vering oor 
tion, and rot a A 
solicited to Sawetaet, 4 ® » to Mr. Prout, 4, Bris 
ion Place, ton ; ers, Moon, Boys, 
Graves, Printsellers to to the King. 6, ‘Pall all; and F. G. Moon, 
20, Threadneed) 





Wilkie's Alfred. Deticete to hie Grace the Dale of Wellington. 
On the — will be published, 

LFRED | in the NEATHERD’S 

COTTAGE. Engraved in the first style b: Ma RAS 
en after a Picture by DAVID WILK 

oe by 18 high. Prints 42s.; French ‘an ae, 

R5 is 51. 58.; before Letters 71. 7s. 
ion: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Tiatetonn to 
tho Eiage 6, Pall Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 


the Artists | b 


Ibemarle Street, July 9, 1882. 
ONUMENT to LORD BYRON. At a 


Meeting of the Sub-C. for the 
Subscription ie raising @ Monumental Statue to Lord Byron, 
he 











ing were 
Subscriptions already received. 

XL @ lL & 
Earl of Clare 50 0 | James Smith, Esq. 10 0 

Sir S. Graham, Bart. 50 ©| The Hon. George Agar 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 25 0 m3 20 0 
Marquess of Lansdowne 30 @ wd Dacre 50 0 
The Hon. D. ad 5¢ 0 Eaward Findea, Esq. 5 5 
I. D’Israeli, Esq. 20 0 | Stephen Dickson, Esq. 5 0 
Hon. F. Byn 5 0| Rev. W. L. Bowles 10 0 
Marquess Tavistock, Countess of J wo 
MP. 20 © | Samuel rs, Esq, 25 0 
Lieut.-Col. Leake 5 0 | Earl of Dudley 0 
Lord Holland 25 © | Lord Alvaniey 0 
J. Phillips, Esq. R.A 5 © | Right Hon. R. Peel, M.P. 25 0 
The Right Hon. Stratford W. Yates Peel, Esq.M.P.10 0 
o aah FP. 5 © | Hon L. Stanho; 10 0 
. Baring’ Wall, Esq- 20 0 | Earl Cowper 0 
= af hovenatan 100 0 | Vise. Normanby, M. . w 0 
Charles Kemble, Esq 5 0| A. E 50 @ 
Thomas Moore, Esq 10 0 | Francis effray, Esq. 20 0 
S. Rose, Esq. 5 0 | Paul Methuen, Es 00 
J.C. Hobhouse, Esq. 100 0 | Thomas Denman, Esq. 5 0 
John Murray, Esq. 100 0 | Michael Bruce, Esq. 5 0 
sack Sidney Osborne 50 0 | Robert Adair, Esq. 20 0 
le Rev. G. Attwich 10 10 | Edward Ellice, Esq. 50 0 
z ht Hon. Sir James —— Smith, . 5 6 
ackintosh 5 0 | eres. : D'Aguelar 10 10 
David Baillie, Esq. 50 0} ard W. Forster, Esq. 1 0 
4 A. Shee, Esq. RA 6 0} Themes hg Esq. 1 0 
G. ‘Lockhart, ag. 5 0 | Thomas Hope, Esq. 35 0 
ii. ii. Jog, Bea 2 0 rs Gal Nignani, Paris)20 0 
Sir F. urdett, Bart. Lady Caroline Powlett 10 0 
M.P. 50 0 | Lady Lyndbur: 10 0 
W. J. Bankes, E: 20 0 | Marquess of Sligo 50 0 
Thomas neg 10 0| Thomas Campbell, Esq. 1 1 
Lieut.-Col. Wildman 25 0! Earl of Jersey 25 0 


Subscriptions will be ee at the following Banking Houses, 

oth in Great Britain n the Continent. 
Messrs. Ransom and Co. i Messrs. Jones, Lioyd, and Co. ; 
Messrs. Coutts ard Co.; and Messrs. Drummond and Co. Lon- 
don. Messrs. Ball rel Plunket and Messrs. Latouche, Dub- 
" W. Forbes and Co. Edinburgh. Messrs. Lafitte, Paris. 
and and Co. Genoa. 


Messrs. Donat, Orsey, and Co. Flerence. 
me. Messrs. Falconet, Naples. Messrs. G 
The Sub-Committee sepaiets of the following’ Member, A 
whom © y be rected to 50, 
Albemarle Street; W. J fad » EB \ e of Clase. Sen. G. 
Agar Ellis, M. P.J. C. J.C. Hobhouse, —Lord Holland— 
Hon. D. Kinnaird. uel Rogers, ee Murray, Esq, 





Honorary Secreta: 





TH. to Shak 
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ey the » Ke. 


te which is the Circle fae Soe ee ee of 
the Days of the Week: being a 
History, henomena, of each Day 
the Year. T an of this work has 
and revised by Dr. FORS LS. 

“ The industry with w. 


it is com; 
the taste considerable. eh com 2 365 fang the Fendt will will 
scarcely lack half an hour's entertainment." Atlas. 

ndon: Printed for T. Hoekham, Old a fond Street. 





e's Works for School 
N INTRODUCTION to ALGEBRA 3 
J Notes and Observations, designed for the Use 
Schools, and other Places of Public ic Education. 
By JOHN ag eh py 
Professor of Mathematics in the ilitary Academy 


Lath ‘edition, 4s, bound. 
2. A Key to the above, 4s. 6d. bound, 


3. The *s Guide to Arithmetic; or, 
a complete Exercise Book, for the Use F fohooks w wee nes 
containing the Reason of every Rule, deduced 
simple evident Principles. 13th 6d. be en 


4, A Key to the above, 4s. 6d. bound, 


5. An Introduction to Arithmetic; or, a 
complete Exetcise Book, for the Use both of Teachers and Stu- 
dents ; being the First Part of a general Course of Mathematias. 
8vo. price 8s » boards. 

6. An Introduction to Mensuration and 
Practical Geometry, with Notes, containing the Reason of every 
Rule. 14th edition, price 4s. 6d. bound. 


7. A Key to the above, price 4s. bound. 


8. A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and 
Theory, with Notes and Iitustrations; containing a variety of 
Particulars relating to the and I 
have been made in this Branch of Analysis. 2d edition, 2 vols. 


“9. A Treatise on Plain and Spherical 
tise 
nemmettye By pooh yeh 2 1 een Fhe ny Ring wad 
1s. boards. 
10. Blenents of Geometry, containing the 
iinet the First Six 7. tee Mowe and 


jons ip tl 
eit! Backer of octas with Critical eee hs and an A 
wars higher Parts 





containing various Partic agjetiog. to the 
6th ice 10s. 6d. boards. 


11. An Introduction to ‘Astronomy, in a 
Series of oye from a phy oy to his Pupil, in which the 
— i interesting Parts ip of the Selance ane clearly and 





Recently was published, he Vit. with 18 Plates, il 
oe Merchant of Venice, 
India paper Proofs, One? uines, 
THE “SPIRIT of the PLAYS of SHAK. 
Ton Pia, “ awn aren b; Front 
» dri 
Howard. Accompanied b bp apuceqguiene Quetatious and Descrip. 


tions. 
Printed for T. Cadell, Booisdtler be sbe bp sb Royal Apatomy : © C. and 
J. Rivington; Baldwi 
*,* The Public are Feapectaly sy doraned thab this monk will 
not extend beyond ye Numbers. 
Plays tiready illustrated are— 
No. 1. The Tempest, 20 
2. 
8. As You Like i? 20 ditto. 


4. Midsummer t’s Dream, 18 ditto. 
2 All's ee _— nds Well, 22 ditto. 
a '» 20 ditto. 


7. {Aatheay and and a, | 98 ditto. 
No, LX, containing Much Ado abont Nothing, 
and Richard the Second, will be published on the Ist of August. | 2! 





Who have also just published, 

Duncan Gray. Beau engraved in the 

ties Menner, by F. Engleheart, after a Picture by David Wil- 

Si 4 inches high: La French proofs 6d. 

oe i, B., pet \/ Saat monse ail the Sdujects which 
have been engraved ved after Wilkie d Burnet. 


Instruction and Ammusemsnt fr the Ue of Schools 
Paryno- -PLASTICS; or, the Art of 


Modelling in Paper: an instructive Amusement for 
oung People. edition, with considerable Additions and 

pn ban al 16mo. 5s. boards. 
2. Art of Working in Pasteboard, upon Sci- 
ite Prinei intended ase | Sequel to Panes Pluss, with 


Eight 
} ng By D. Boileau. "Thee. 5s. extra boards. ” 


3. Historical Lines of Dr. Grey’s Technical 
Memory, with various Additions, chiefly as they apply to Modern 
Hise, ntl for Boos for general . 12mo. new edition, 1s. 

rinted g* Lt Sons, Broad a City, and 
Holles Street, Oxford Street. 


Iliustrations Ta the Passes of the > oe Brockedon. 
Just published, Now 


HE PASSES of the ALPS, ‘containin the 
PASS of the CORNICE, on the Shores of the Mediter- 


ranean. 
To be had of the Pe syen,' ll, ) Caroline Street, a eavane:s ; 
en, A. Arch, 











@ of each ‘umber, 168.3 Br Mo. plain, 
thi 


Ul. 48.; royal 4to. India, > le. td: tenpelt 
letters, 21. 24.5 and colombier folio, with Btchings, 5l. 5s. 


1 a ef - 








This day, small axe, 108. 6d. d with 


gravings on 
LY-FISHING, A Series sof Conversations 
pM Efi Yt Yea 


By an ANG. 
Printed for John Sewess Albemarle Street. 





RNEST; bei: Attempt to illustrate 
en Phitosoph, pe Rew the A By ke RL Tass | 3S 
Designs by George Cruikshank, price 14. 1s. 


Principles of Natural 
Lectures on Astronomy, lesteated by the 


of 
18s. demy Bvo.; or in ato. with 


ith Copper-plates. 8th edit. 

4) miss board edition of these Works has the particu 
su ion s 

ins gus cf cloompstent ond vaghans Mituun te guees conmake 

passing through the press, and to imgorperate every improve- 


ment. 
Printed for and Co.; J. N, 
Sherwood 


gore 
8; C 5 
Paar are mite 


; and for and Stade, Bdinburgh. 








BOHN’S *S LIST o of CHOICE e a" RARE 

e BOOKS, comprising a Selection of Pour Hundred 
interesting Articles, from a Stock of above Two Hundred - 
sand Volumes, the largest and most ralgable A ssortment on Sale 
in this Country. Printed on a large for conveyance at 


Among pv important items, it wee eee 
Solin oder. (ont Seco font i fo Be Toe 


speare, with 
russia, te “a re. (cost se ieel. ay, 60, 
~Caxton’s Virgil, 1490, an extraordinary sie 
estern ‘vols. 521. Ws. "s ichral M 
5 vols. 551.—A magnificent Set of the Plates 
illuminated, = 4to. m™ + 's Cheshire, 
paper, Musée first 
Na, for a ae Vi : ap . » {ret 
ait ae Teor aewe cee 
64 
» 1808. The Vartors 125 vols. 
Set, ald. Peay pen fine Benes, 
351.—Montfaugon, 16 Fon 
Ane folie, fine Set, ‘ai tives Ho. 
roe Cicero, 9 rei ", 
oan apes L A ve many splendid 
‘° ,» Galleries, 
Noel?, Menrietia Strect, Covent Garden. 





HILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
and Sports. In 3 vols. iene with 
Acwesentioes : or, @ Servs of movable Dare caning a 


familiar ucidation of the ‘o- 
tions of the Heavenly "Bods le H. Prior. Price of the 
Astronomicon, 3/. 13s. 6d. 10s. 6d. 


ic Education ; or, Haementaty In. In- 
straction in the various 
with Practical Rules for Studying each Branch of Useful Know. 
ledge. By the Rev. bag |» the Rev. J. Joyce, and the 
Rev. Lant Carpenter, $d edition, in 2 thick v. vols. Bvo. 
closely printed, with PF ang  e by Lowry, &c. 1. 11s. 6d, bds. 
Principles of Education, Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. By Lant Carpenter, D. 8vo, 124, boards. 
A Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Solence, By Rev. J. Joyce, Author of “ Scientific Dia- 
logues,' aid 6s. boards. 





the 
” &c. 1.vol. 12mo. 4th edition, with Plates, 6s. 


The Little World of Knowledge, designed 
for exercising te oma gaat oe Philewopy, Be to the Arts | Com 
a Ke atiidie, — » Bitte Lapeee 

Fee Elements of Astronomy, by 5. Treeby. | °°"¢* 
Ip 18mnp. with Plates, a 





BT Pe tick, Sela. Menge, and Green, Landon. | ti 





ms co 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 3s. 12th editien. tian "Pubiised by ootey and Sone, Broad 


, City, and 28, 
ORTUNE’S } EPITOME of the STOCKS, 





the 
British and Foreign Drecke, Funds, and Loans, and of 
doing Business at the Stock nag ne 


English’s Guide to to ‘the "Foreign Mines, &va. 

price 3s. 

wsfenglish’s Guide to the British Mines, 8va. 
m Eglish’s complete View of the Joint Stock 


pecs hots Porphive tn 1 vl Or. 
Stem te wevtet apubogs of indipars: 


with Ms. be eect ond na 
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Travellers in Ital; 
In vols. mal vo. wth Pte ce 1a. Roartn, 94 often 


tions, of 
DESCRIPTION o of the AN TIQUITIES 
and other CURIOSITIES of ROME, from 


ition, made a Visit in the Teme) bry 
With Iitustrations from it and Titers. 
hen the Rev. hake Bag rad M.A. 
Printed f Cs an andy. Rivin 13. Rivinguny St Si or ‘churchyard, 
for C. te = . 
» Pall M 





ISTOTRE “de TEMPIRE. de RUSSIE, 
sous PIERRE le GRAND, par VOLEAIRE. Avec 


la Signification des en A 
Par N. WANOST. Fe § 
Upon the Plan of the other popular French Reading Books 
att b on Gln tan on - ee and Co.; Si = 
H an, 'o.; Simpkin 
arinaly Baldwin and Cradock; Dulsu and Co.; G- 
Wee + Duncan; J. Mego pore J. Souter; fn 
Chance, and Co. w. Joys Poole and Edwards. 
y be had, upon the same plan, 
Gil Blas, »Abregé, 12mo. 6s.—Belisaire, 12mo. 
4s. 6d.—Numa Poni jus, 12mo. 5s.—Télémaque, +e. 4s. 6d. 
—Les Incas, 12mo. 6s. 


ussian Grammar, Exercises, and Key. 
Publisned b Hisoeey | aoe “bow | Broad Street, City, and 


treet, 
PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE, with Exercises and Key. 
To which are added, go veemniey, Dialogue, and Reading 
Lessons, in Prose and 
‘By J. NEARD. 


Two vols. 12mo. price 12s. sewed. 
*,* Mr. Heard’s work is truly useful and practical; it contains 
a variety of well-chosen exercises, in prose and >. Ye 
essential appears to be omitted.— Times.—Lilerary Ga 


Cabin Library. 
HE MIRROR of LI TERATURE, 
AMUSEMENT, and ee a contains an 

haustless Fund of adapted to divert 
she sonal of 0 Veeeae the C Able of the team Vessel, 
or the Bookcase of the Pleasure Yacht; se one of the cheap- 
est and most attractive Books in the 

Vol. XI. just published, contains a Portrait 
of © of Cantal Clapperton, and nearly Forty other Engravings, price 


Vol. 4 to X. price 2/. 14s. 6d. boards ; half. 
Peinked foe John Limbied, 143, Strand; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 











@ vols. 8v6. price 16s. boards, 
RECOuMRCTIONS of a SERVICE of 


Tohae Kimya tnd Chiat of Exterminagion in 
: on VIBE othe of the COLOMBIAN NAVY. 
i Sprest, Covent Garden. 









In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
ARRIAGE in HIGH LIFE; a Novel. 


Edited by the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 


« A mon avis, l’Hymen et ses liens 
— hes nee ou ee maux ou des biens: 
: Vétat di 
Feta les hi le plus p bw ann avantage, 
juand le esprits, des cceurs, 
et des = eat 
Serre ces Ifens par la a Nat ure, 
Que !’Amour ie, et que Vhonmetr epure.”” 
L’Enfant poate. 


Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burttmpren tive Stree! 











Just published Sees and Wirtz, nite jun. and 
30, Soho Square. 
Handsomely printed by V Val Pye! ead 1 val saaten royal 8vo. 
ted to Lord A n boards, 
ORTUGAL “ILLUSTRA TED. 

By the Rev. W. M. KINSEY, B.D. 

Fellow of Trin yaa! Oxford, and Domestic Chaplain 
Hon. Lord Auckland. 

The work contains the following Illustrations, engraved in the 
best style: Map of Portugal—Frontispiece ee plate), the 
University of Coimbra—View of Cintra, Castello des Mouros, 
and Penha Convent—Plates of the Gold, Silver, and Copper 
Coins of Portugal—Modinhas, and Constitutional Hymn—Esta- 
lagem, or Portuguese Inn—The Aloe in blossom, and Myrtle, 
with Vine reaper iceman hil SR the yeas, oy the direction of 
Porto—View of Porto and noe from th a Convent— 
Travellers in Portugal, Titre, Se mpter Mule: and Attendants— 
View from the Fortress of Valenca, across the Minho to Toy, in 
Galicia—Night Scene at Ponte de Lima, exhibiting the delights 
of a Tour in Portugal—Peasant and Family of the Minhoe Douro 
Province—View across the Douro, from Pezo de Re; View 
down the Douro to the Hill yeaa ge. opposite Porto—The Castle 
and Town of Leria—The Abbey of Batalha—Road-side Altar, 
and Travellers rote 

In addition to the are i duced into the Work 
Thirty-six Costume een drawn by Pugin, etched by Moses, 
and coloured by Pyall; and Eighteen Wood-cuts, or Vignettes, 
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